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CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. ST. PAUL’S MYSTERY. 


WO events occurring almost together affected a good deal some 
of the people of this story. The first was the death of Mrs. 
Saulsbury. 

Miss Grey was at once invited by the lawyers who had the charge 
of her father’s affairs to visit Keeton, in order to become fully ac- 
quainted with the new disposition of things in which she had so much 
interest. Thereupon Mr. Money announced that, as Miss Grey had 
no very close friend to look after her interests, he was resolved to 
put himself in the place of a parent or some near relation, and go 
with her and see that all her interests were properly cared for. 
Minola was unwilling to put him to so much trouble and loss of time, 
well knowing how absorbed in business he was ; but he set all her 
remonstrances aside with blunt, good-humoured kindness. 

“Lucy is coming with us,” he said, “if you don’t think her in 
the way; it might be pleasant for you to have a companion.” 

“T should so much like to go with Nola,” pleaded Lucy. 

“ Oh, I shall be delighted if Lucy will go,” Minola said, not well 
knowing how to put into words her sense of all their kindness. It 
was really a great relief to her to have Lucy’s companionship in such 
a visit. Mary Blanchet did not like to go back even for a few days 
to Keeton. The poetess objected to seeing ever again the place 
where she considered that art and she had been degraded by her 
servitude in the Court-house. So the conditions of the visit were 
all settled. 
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But there arose suddenly some new conditions which Minola had 
never expected. The long-looked-for vacancy at length occurred in 
the representation of Keeton. The sitting member announced his 
determination to resign his seat as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments for such a step could be put into effect. It was imperative that 
Victor Heron should lose no time in throwing himself upon the 
vacant borough. Mr. Money and Lucy rattled up to Minola’s door 
one morning breathless with the news. Lucy’s eyes were positively 
dancing with excitement and delight. 

“Tt seems to me that there’s going to be a regular invasion of 
your borough, Miss Grey,” Mr. Money said. “We're all going to 
be there. You see that you are under no manner of obligation to 
me. I must have gone down to Keeton in any case ; it’s one of the 
lucky things that don’t often befall a busy man like me to be able to 
kill the two birds with the one stone. I must take care of our friend 
Heron as well as of you. He would be doing some ridiculous thing 
if there were no elder to look after him. He is as innocent of the 
dodges of an English election as you are of the ways of English 
lawyers. So we'll be all together ; that will be very pleasant. Of 
coutse we'll not interfere with you—you shall be just as quiet as you 
like while we are doing our electioneering.” 

What could Minola say against all this arrangement, which seemed 
so satisfactory and so delightful to her friends? It was not pleasant 
for her to be brought thus into a sort of companionship with Victor 
Heron. But it would be far less pleasant, it would indeed be in- 
tolerable and not to be thought of, that she should in any way raise 
an objection or make a difficulty which might hint of the feelings 
that possessed her. 

“ After all, what does it matter?” she asked herself as Mr. 
Money was speaking. “I shall have to suffer this kind of thing in 
some way for half my life, I suppose. It is no one’s fault but my 
own. Why should I disturb the arrangements of these kind people 
because of any weaknesses of mine? If women will be fools, at least 
they ought to try to hide their folly. This is as good practice for me 
as I could have.” 

So she told Mr. Money and Lucy that any arrangement that 
suited them would suit her, and that she would be ready to go the 
moment he gave the word. Then Mr. Money hastened away to look 
after other things, and Lucy remained behind “to help Nola with 
her preparations,” as she insisted on putting it, but partly, as Minola 
felt only too sure, to talk with her about Victor Heron. 

Since Heron had offered her his advice in the Park, and she had put 
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it aside, Minola and he had only met once or twice. Then he had 
attempted, the first time of their meeting, to renew his apologies, and 
she had put them lightly away, as she already had done the advice, 
and had given him to understand that she wished to hear no more of 
the matter. She had hoped that by assuming a manner of indiffer- 
ence she might lead him to forget the whole affair. But he did not 
understand her, and really believed that he had lost her friendship 
for ever by the manner in which he had spoken against Herbert 
Blanchet. He was troubled for her much more than for himself, 
believing, or at least fearing, that she had set her heart on a man 
unworthy of her. He kept away from her therefore, assuming that 
his society was no longer welcome, and resolute not to intrude 
on her. 

Minola had hoped that the worst was over, and that he and she 
were likely to settle gradually and unnoticed by others into a con- 
dition of ordinary acquaintanceship. This melancholy hope, to her 
a cruel necessity in itself, but yet the best hope she could see now 
left for her, was likely to be disturbed for a while by this ill-omened 
visit to Keeton. 

Minola was busy making her preparations for going to Keeton, 
and with a very heavy heart. Everything about the visit was now 
distressing to her. The occasion was mournful ; she dreaded long 
talks and discussions with Mr. Saulsbury ; she dreaded meeting old 
acquaintances in Keeton; she shrank from the responsibilities of 
various kinds that seemed to be thrust upon her. When she left 
Keeton she thought she had done with it for ever. Where was the 
free life she had arranged for herself? Nothing seemed to turn out as 
she had expected. 

Meanwhile Mary Blanchet and Lucy Money were both delighted, 
and in their different ways, at the prospect of Minola’s visit to Keeton. 
Mary saw her leader and patroness come back rich, and ready to be 
distinguished and to confer distinction. Lucy Money had the pro- 
spect of variety, of a holiday with Minola whom she loved, and of 
being very often in the society of Victor Heron. Minola was, if any- 
thing, made additionally sad by the thought that it was not in her 
power to share their feelings, and the fear that she might seem a 
wet blanket sometimes on their happiness. 

Lucy had been with her all the morning, helping her with Mary 
to make preparations for the journey. Minola was glad when it was 
found that some things were wanting, and Lucy and Mary offered to 
go out and buy them in Oxford Street. 

Minola was enjoying the sense of being alone, and was, at the 
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same time, secretly accusing herself of want of friendship because she 
enjoyed it, when a card was brought to her, and she was told that the 
gentleman said he wanted to speak to her, if she pleased, “ rather 
particular.” The card was that of Mr. St.Paul. He had never visited 
Minola before, nor was she even aware that he knew where she lived. 
She was surprised, but she did not know of any reason why she might 
not see him. She hastened down to her sitting-room, and there she 
found Mr. St. Paul, as she had found Mr. Blanchet once before. Mr. 
St. Paul looked even a stranger figure in her room than Mr. Blanchet 
had done, she thought. He seemed far too tall for the place, and 
had a heedless, lounging, half-swaggering way, which appeared as if 
it were compounded of the old manner of the cavalry man and the 
newer habits of the Western hunter. Nothing, however, could have 
been more easy, confident, and self-possessed than the way in which 
he came forward to greet Minola. If he had been visiting her every 
day for a month before, he could not have been more friendly and at 
his ease. 

“ How d’ye do, Miss Grey? Just in time to see you, I suppose, 
before you go? I’ve been down to Keeton already. I’m going 
down again—I mean to make my mark there somehow.” 

Minola thought, with a certain half-amused, half-abashed feeling, 
of the remarks she had heard concerning herself and Mr. St. Paul, 
but she did not show any embarrassment in her manner. Indeed, Mr. 
St. Paul was not a person to allow any one to feel much embarrass- 
ment in his presence. He was entirely easy, self-satisfied, and unaf- 
fected, and he had a way of pouring out his confidences as though he 
had known Minola from her birth upwards. 

“T hope you found a pleasant reception there.” 

“ Yes, well enough for that matter. I find my brother and his 
wife are not anything like so popular as I was given to understand 
that they were. I saw my brother in London—didn’t I tell you?— 
before I went down to Keeton, you know.” 

“ No, I did not know that you had seen him; I hope he was glad 
to see you, Mr. St. Paul?” 

“ Not he; I dare say he was very sorry I hadn’t been wiped out 
by the Indians. Do you know what being wiped out means?” 

“Yes, I think I could guess that much. I suppose it means 
being killed?” 

“Of course. I mean to teach you all the slang of the West; I 
think a nice girl never looks so nice as when she is talking good ex- 
pressive slang. Our British slang is all unmeaning stuff, you know ; 
only consists in calling a thing by some short vulgar word—or some 
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long and pompous word, the fun being in the pompousness ; but the 
Western slang is a sort of picture-writing, don’t you know?—a kind of 
compressed metaphor, answering the purposes of an intellectual pem- 
mican or charqui. Do you know what these things are, Miss Grey?” 

“Oh, yes ; compressed meats of some kind, I suppose. But I 
don’t think I care about slang very much.” 

“ You may be sure you will when you get over the defects of your 
Keeton bringing-up. But what was I going to tell you? Let me 
see. Oh, yes, about my brother and his wife. The honest Keeton 
folks seem to have forgotten them. But I was speaking, too, about 
my going to see my brother in town. Oh, yes, I went to see him ; 
he didn’t want me, and he made no bones about letting me know it. 

e thinks I have disgraced the family ; it was quite like the scene 
in the play—whose play is it?—I am sure I don’t remember—where 
Lord Foppington’s brother goes to see him, and is taken so coolly. 
I haven’t read the play for more years than you have lived in the 
world, I dare say, but it all came back upon me in a moment. I felt 
like saying ‘Good-bye, Foppington,’ only that he would never have 
understood the allusion, and would think I meant to say he was a 
‘fop,’ which he is not, bless him.” 

“Then your visit did not bring you any nearer to a reconciliation 
with your brother?” 

“Not a bit of it—pushed us farther asunder, I think. The odd 
thing was that I told him I wanted nothing from him, and that I 
had made money enough for myself in the West. You would have 
thought that would have fetched him, wouldn’t you? Not the least 
in life, I give you my word.” And Mr. St. Paul laughed good- 
humouredly at the idea. 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said Minola. “I think there are quarrels 
and spites enough in the world, without brothers joining in with all 
the rest.” 

“ Bad form, isn’t it—don’t you think? But I don’t suppose in 
real life brothers and sisters ever do care much for each other— 
do you think they do? I haven’t known any such cases; have 
you?” 

Minola could not contribute much from her own family history to 
demonstrate the affection and devotion of brothers; but she had no 
idea of agreeing in the truth of Mr. St. Paul’s philosophic reflections, 
for all that. 

“TI believe what you say is true enough as regards the brothers, 
but I can’t admit it of the sisters.” 

* Come, now, you don’t really believe that nonsense, I know.” 
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“ Believe what nonsense? That sisters may be fond of their 
brothers sometimes ?” 

“No, I don’t mean that; but that there is any real difference 
between men and women in these ways—that men are all bad and 
women all good, and that sort of thing. One’s as bad as the other, 
Miss Grey. When you have lived as long in the world as I have, 
you'll find it, I tell you. But I don’t find much fault with either 
lot. I think they are both right enough all things considered, don’t 
you know.” 

“T am sure Mary Blanchet is devoted to her brother,” Miss Grey 
said warmly. 

“That little old maid? Well, now, do you know, I shouldn't 
wonder. That's just the sort of woman to be devoted to a brother, 
and, of course, he doesn’t care twopence about her.” 

“Oh, for shame!” said Minola, not, however, feeling quite satis- 
fied about the strength of Herbert Blanchet’s affection for his sister, 
even while she felt bound, for Mary’s sake, to utter her protest against 
his being set down as wholly undeserving. 

“ But, I say,” Mr. St. Paul observed, “ what a fool he is! I don’t 
think I ever saw a more conceited cad and idiot.” 

“ He is a very particular friend of mine, Mr. St. Paul,” Miss Grey 
began. “At least, his sister is one of my oldest friends.” 

“ Yes, yes; just so. The good old spinster is a friend of yours, 
and you try to like the cad-brother on her account. All quite right, 
of course. I should say he was just the sort of fellow to borrow the 
poor old girl’s money, if she had any.” 

** Oh, Mary has no money, and I am sure, if she had, she would be 
only too glad to give it to him.” 

“ Very likely ; anyhow, he would be only too glad to take it, you 
may be sure. But I don’t want to say anything against your friends, 
Miss Grey, if you don’t like it. Only women generally do like it, you 
know—and then, you may say anything you please, in your turn, 
against any of my friends or relatives. I shan’t be offended one bit, 
I can assure you.” 

Minola had nothing to say, and therefore said nothing. Her new 
acquaintance did not allow any silence to spring up. 

“ Talking of friends,” he said, “there is one of your friends who 
politely declines any helping hand of mine in the election business at 
Keeton, although I think I could do him a good turn with some of 
the fellows who are out of humour with my brother. Our quixotic 
young friend will have none of the help of brothers who quarrel with 
brothers, it seems, Easy to see that he never had a brother.” 
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“Mr. Heron is a man of very sensitive nature, I believe,” Minola 
said ; “he will not do anything that he does not think exactly right, 
Mr. Money says.” 

“Yes, so I hear. Odd, is it not? Heron always was a con- 
founded young fool, you know. He got into all his difficulties by 
bothering about things that oughtn’t to have concerned him one red 
cent. Well, he won’t have my disinterested assistance. There again 
he is a fool, for I could have done something for him, and Money 
knows it—it was partly on Money’s account that I thought of taking 
up Heron’s side of the affair, because, so far as I am concerned, 
anybody else would do me just as well so long as he opposed my 
brother’s man.” 

“T can quite understand that Mr. Heron would not allow himself 
to be made a mere instrument to work out your quarrel with your 
brother. I think he was quite right.” 

The good-humoured St. Paul laughed. 

“ All very fine, Miss Grey, and it does for a lady uncommonly 
well, no doubt ; but if you want to get into Parliament, it won’t do to 
be quite so squeamish. I am sure I should be only too happy to get 
the help of Cain against Abel or Abel against Cain, if I could, in such 
a case.” 

** Most men would, I dare say,” Minola answered, with as much 
severity as she could assume under the possible penalty of Mr. St. 
Paul’s laughter. “But I am glad that there are some men, or that 
there is one man, at least, who thinks there is some object in life 
higher than that of getting into Parliament.” 

“Oh, as far as that goes, I quite agree with you, Miss Grey; I 
shouldn’t care twopence myself about a seat in Parliament— a con- 
founded bore, I think. But if you go in for playing a game,‘why, you 
ought to play it, you know.” 

“But are there not rules in every game? Are there not such 
things as fair and unfair?” 

“Of course, yes; but I fancy the strong players generally make 
the rules to suit their own ideas in the end. Anyhow, I never heard 
of anyone playing at electioneering who would have hesitated for a 
moment about accepting the hand I offered to our quixotic young 
friend.” 

“T am glad he is quixotic,” Minola said eagerly. “I like to think 
of a man who ventures to be a Quixote.” 

“ Very sorry to hear it, Miss Grey, for I am afraid you won't like 
much to think about me. Yet, do you know, I came here to make a 
sort of quixotic offer about this very election.” 
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“T am glad to hear it; the more quixotic it is, the more I shall 
like.it. _To whom is the offer to be made ?—to Mr. Heron?” 

“ Oh, no, by Jove !—excuse me, Miss Grey—nothing of the sort. 
The offer is to be made to you.” 

“To me?” Minola was a little surprised, but she. did not 
colour or show any surprise. She knew very well that it was not an 
offer of himself Mr. St. Paul was about to make, but it amused her 
to think of the interpretation Mary Blanchet, if she could have been 
present, would at once have put on his words. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Grey, to you. I have it in my power to make 
you returning-officer for Keeton. Do you understand what that 
means?” 

“T know in a sort of way what a returning-officer is; but I don’t 
at all understand how I can do his office.” 

“T’'ll show you. You shall have the fate of Keeton as much in 
your hands as if you owned the whole concern—a deuced deal more, 
in fact, than if you owned the whole concern in days of ballot like 
these. I believe you do own a good many of the houses theré now, 
don’t you?” 

“T hardly know ; but I know that, if I do, I wish I didn’t.” 

“ Very well ; just you try what you can get out of your influence 
over your tenants—that’s all.” 

“ Then how am I to become returning-officer for Keeton?” 

“ That’s quite another thing. That depends on me.” 

“On you, Mr. St. Paul?” 

“On me. Just listen.” St. Paul had been seated in his favourite 
attitude of careless indolence in a very low chair, so low that his long 
legs seemed as if they stretched half-way across the room. His position, 
joined with an expression of self-satisfied lawlessness in his face, might 
have whimsically suggested a sort of resemblance to Milton’s arch-fiend 
“stretched out huge at length,” in one of his less malign humours. 
He now jumped up and stood on the hearth-rug, with his back to 
the fireplace, his slightly stooping shoulders only seeming to make him 
look taller than otherwise, because they might set people wondering 
as to the height he would have reached if he had only stood erect and 
made the most of his inches. His blue eyes had quite a sparkle 
of excited interest in them, and his prematurely bald forehead 
looked oddly infantine over these eyes and that keen, fearless 
mouth. 

“ Look here, Miss Grey, it’s all in your hands. You know both 
these fellows, don’t you?” 

* Both what fellows?” 
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“These fellows who want to get in for Keeton. You know them 
both. Now, which of them do you want to win?” 

“ What can it matter which way my wishes go—if they went any 
way?” 

“ How like a woman! how very like a woman !” and he laughed. 

“What is like a woman? I know when a man says anything is 
like a woman he means to say that it is ridiculous.” 

“Well, that’s true enough ; that is about what we do mean in 
most cases. What I meant in this case was only that you would not 
answer my question. I puta plain direct question, to which you must 
have some answer to give, and you only asked me a question in 
return which had nothing to do with mine.” 

“‘ Perhaps I have no answer to give. I may have the answer in 
my own mind, and yet not have it to give to anyone else.” 

“Oh, but you may really give it to me !—in strictest confidence, 
I assure you ; no living soul shall ever know from me. Come, Miss 
Grey, let me know the truth. It can’t possibly do you any harm—or 
anybody harm, for that matter, except the wrong man—for I take it 
for granted that the man you don’t favour must be the wrong man.” 

“ But I don’t know that I ought to have anything to do with such 
a matter: , 

“Never mind these scruples ; it’s nothing; there’s to be no 
treason in the business, nor any unfair play. It’s only this: I 
couldn’t get in for the borough myself, even if I tried my best, but 
I can send in the one of the two whom I prefer—or, in this case, 
whom you prefer. I can do this as certainly as anything in this 
uncertain world can be certain.” 

“ But how could that be?” 

“ That it would not suit me to tell you just at present. I know 
a safe way, that’s all. In the teeth of the ballot I can promise you 
that. Now, Miss Grey, who is to have the seat?” 

“ Are you really serious in all this, Mr. St. Paul ?” 

“As serious as I ever was in my life about anything—a good deal 
more serious, I daresay, than I often was about graver things and 
more important men. Now then, Miss Grey, which of these two 
fellows is to sit for Keeton ?” 

“‘ But why do you make this offer to me?” she asked, with some 
hesitation. ‘What have I to do with it?” There was something 
alarming to her in his odd proposition, about which he was evidently 
quite serious now. 

“* Why do I make the offer to you? Well, because I should like 
to please you, because you are a sort of woman I like—a regular 
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good girl, I think, without any nonsense or affectation about you. 
Now, that’s the whole reason why I offer this to you. I don’t care’ 
much myself either way, except to annoy my brother, and that can 
be done in fifty other ways without half the trouble to me. I was 
inclined to draw out of the whole affair until I remembered that you 
knew both the fellows, and I thought you might have a wish for one 
of them to go in in preference to the other—they can’t both go in, 
you see—and so I made up my mind to give you the chance of 
saying which it should be. Now then, Miss Grey, name your man.” 

He put his hands into his pockets and coolly waited for an 
answer. He had not the appearance of being in the least amused at 
her perplexity. He took the whole affair in a calm matter-of-fact 
way, as if it were the most natural thing in the world. 

Minola was perplexed. She did not see what right he could have 
to control the coming contest in any way, and still less what right she 
could have to influence him in doing so. The dilemma was one in 
which no previous experience could well guide her. She much 
wished she had Mr. Money at hand to give her a word of counsel. 

“Come, Miss Grey, make up your mind—or rather, tell me what 
you have already made up your mind to, for I am sure you have not 
been waiting until now to form an opinion. Which of these two 
men do you want to see in Parliament ?” 

There did not seem any particular reason why Minola or any 
girl might not say in plain words which of two candidates she would 
rather see successful. 

Mr. St. Paul appeared to understand her difficulty, for he said in 
an encouraging way— 

“ After all, you know, if you had women’s rights and all that sort 
of thing you would have to give your vote for one or other of 
these fellows, and I dare say you would be expected to take the 
stump for your favourite candidate. So there really can’t be any very 
serious objection to your telling me in confidence which of the two 
you want to win.” 

Minola could not see how there could be any objection on any 
moral principle she could think of just then—being in truth a little 
confused and puzzled—to her giving a voice to the wish she had 
formed about the election. 

“It’s not the speaking out of my wish that gives me any doubt,” 
she said ; “it is the condition under which you want me to speak. I 
seem to be doing something that I have no right to do; that is, Mr. 
St. Paul, if you are serious.” 

“J remember reading, long ago,” he said, “ some Arabian Nights’ 
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story, or something of the kind, about a king, I think it was, who 
was brought at night to some mysterious place and told to cut a rope 
there, and that something or other would happen, he did not know 
what or when. The thing seemed very simple, and yet he didn’t quite 
like to do it without knowing why and how and all about it. It 
strikes me that you seem to be in the same sort of fix.” 

“So I am ; just the same. Why can’t you tell me what you are 
going to do?” 

“JT like that! That is my secret for the present.” 

“ And your king—the king in your story—did he cut the rope at 
last?” 

“T am afraid I have forgotten that ; but I have no doubt he did, 
for he was a reasonable sort of creature, being a man, and I know 
that everything came right with him in the end.” 

“Very well ; I accept the omen of your king, and I too will cut 
the rope without asking why. Of course I wish that Mr. Heron 
should be elected. He is a Liberal in politics. Why do you laugh 
when I say that, Mr. St. Paul?” 

“Well, I didn’t know that you cared much for that sort of thing ; 
and women are generally supposed to be reactionaries all the world 
over, are they not? Well, anyhow, that’s one reason, his being a 
Liberal. What next?” 

“*T don’t know that any next is wanting. But of course I think 
Mr. Heron is a much cleverer man, and is likely to be much better 
able to get on in the House of Commons ; and then he has his com- 
plaint to make against the Government——” 

“Yes ; and then?” 

“ Then, he is very much liked by people whom I like—and I like 
him very much myself.” Minola spoke out with perfect frankness, 
believing that that was the best thing she could do, and not showing 
the least sign of embarrassment. 

Mr. St. Paul laughed. 

“‘ You don’t like the other fellow so well?” he said. 

“T am sure he is a very good man if 

“ That’s enough ; you need not say another word. We all can 
tell what a critic means when he speaks of some actor as a careful 
and painstaking performer. It’s just the same when a woman says 
a man is very good. Then you pronounce for Heron?” 

“TI pronounce for Mr. Heron decidedly, if you call saying what 
I should like to happen pronouncing for anyone.” 

“ In this case it is of more effect than many other pronunciamentos. 
You have elected Heron, Miss Grey, if I am not much more out in 
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my calculations than I have been this some time. All right, I am 
satisfied. If you have money to throw away, just back what’s-his- 
name ?—Sheppard—heavily, and you are sure to get rid of it.” 

“ And you won’t tell me what all this means ?” 

“Not I, indeed ; not likely. Good-day, Miss Grey; you have 
elected your friend Heron, I can tell you. Odd, isn’t it, that he 
should come to be elected after all by me?” 

He bade her good-day again, and strode and shambled out of the 
room and downstairs, leaving Minola much perplexed and not quite 
pleased, and yet full of a secret wonder and pride at the possibility 
of her having helped to do Mr. Heron a service. 

“I wonder what he would say if he knew of it?” she asked 
herself, and she could hardly think that he would be greatly delighted 
with the promise of such influence, 


CHAPTER XX. 
LOVE AND ELECTIONEERING. 


Tue soul of Keeton, as a local orator expressed it, was stirred 
to its depths by the events which succeeded. The three 
estates of the town, whereof we have already spoken, were alike 
concerned in the election. Had it never occurred, there would have 
been enough in the death of Mrs. Saulsbury and the rearrangement of 
Mr. Grey’s property to keep conversation up among the middle grade 
of Keeton folks. But business like that would not interest the park, 
and of course it had no interest for the working class of the town. 
The election, on the contrary, was of equal concern to park, semi- 
detached villa, and cottage, or even garret. A contest in Keeton 
was an absolute novelty so far as the memory of living man could go 
back. 

It may perhaps be said that the opinion of the class who alone 
concerned themselves about her affairs had been on the whole de- 
cidedly unfavourable to Minola. She had gone as a sort of rebel 
against legitimate authority out of Keeton, and had flung herself into 
the giddy vortex of London life. No one well knew what had become 
of her; and that with Keeton folks was another way of saying that 
she must have rushed upon destruction. Some persons held that 
she must have gone upon the stage. This idea became almost a cer- 
tainty when a Keeton man, being in London on business, brought 
back with him from town a play-bill announcing a new ofcra bouffe 
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in which one of the minor performers was named “ Miss Mattie Grey.” 
If the good Keeton man had only looked in a few other play-bills he 
would have no doubt found Greys in abundance—Matties, Minnies, 
Nellies, and such-like; Grey being rather a favourite name with young 
ladies in the profession. But he made no such investigation, and it 
was at once assumed that Mattie Grey was Minola Grey in disguise— 
a disguise as subtle as that of the famous knight, Sir Tristram, who, 
when he wanted to conceal his identity from all observers and place 
himself beyond all possibility of detection, called himself Sir 
Tramtrist. 

When, however, it was found that Minola was to have her father’s 
property after all, a certain change took place in the opinion of most 
persons who concerned themselves about the matter. It was assumed 
generally that Mr. Grey was far too good and Christian a man to have 
left his property to a girl who could be capable of acting in an ofera 
bouffe. Then, when Miss Grey in person came to the town in the 
company of so {distinguished a man as Mr. Money, even gossip 
started repentant at the sound itself had made, and began to deny 
that it had ever made any sound at all. Mr. Money was a sort of 
hero among the middie class everywhere. He was known to have 
fought his way up in life, and to be now very rich ; and when Miss 
Grey came into the town in the company of Mr. Money and his 
daughter, the report went about forthwith that Minola Grey had got 
into the very best society in London, and that she was going to 
marry the eldest son of Mr. Money, and to be presented at Court. 

Mr. Money had taken a couple of floors of the best hotel to begin 
with. He had brought his carriage with him—a carriage in which he 
was hardly ever known to take a seat when intown. He had brought 
a sort of retinue of servants. He went deliberately about making 
what Mr. St. Paul would have called “a splurge.” Mr. Money knew 
his Pappenheimers. He knew that he was well known to have sprung 
from nothing, but he also knew that the middle and lower classes of 
Keeton would have given him little thanks if he had tried to please 
them by exhibiting there a modesty becoming his modest origin. He 
knew well enough that the more he put on display, the more they 
would think of him and of his clients. Therefore he put on display 
like a garment—a garment to which he was little used, and in which 
he took no manner of delight. There was generally a little group of 
persons round the hotel doors at all hours of the day waiting to 
see Mr. Money and his friends go out or come in. At first Minola 
positively declined to go out at all, except at night ; and the recent 
death of her father’s widow gave her a fair excuse for remaining 
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quietly indoors. Lucy delighted in the whole affair, and often de- 
clared that she felt as if she had been turned into a princess. When 
Mr. Heron came down, he too seemed rather to enjoy it. At 
least, he took it all as a matter of course. The experiences of 
colonial days, when the ruler of a colony, however small it may be, 
is a person of majestic proportions in his own sphere, enabled him 
to take Mr. Money’s pomp quite seriously. 

Meanwhile Mr. Augustus Sheppard had got his committee-rooms 
and his displays of various kinds, and was understood to be working 
hard. The election contest, so long looked for, had taken everyone 
a little by surprise when it showed itself so near. It was natural that 
Mr. Sheppard and his friends should feel confident of the result. The 
retiring representative was now an old man. He had faithfully served 
out his time ; he had always voted as his patrons wished him to do 
he had never made a speech in the House of Commons; he had 
never indeed risen to his feet there at all, except once or twice to 
present a petition. The delights of a parliamentary career were, 
therefore, this long time beginning to pall upon him. He had been 
notoriously anxious to get out of Parliament. He had been sent 
into the House of Commons by the late duke to keep the seat 
warm until the present duke should come of age. But the present 
duke succeeded to the peerage before he came of age, and therefore 
never had a chance of sitting in the House of Commons. The man 
in possession was allowed to remain there through years and years 
until the present duke could be induced to return from abroad and 
take some interest in the political and other affairs of Keeton. His 
own son was yet too young for Parliament, and as the sitting member 
found himself getting too old, and begged for release, there was nothing 
better to do than to get some safe and docile person to take on him 
the representation of the borough for some time to come. Those 
who knew Keeton could recommend no one more fitting in every 
desirable way than Mr. Augustus Sheppard. 

The time was when Mr. Sheppard would only have had to present 
the orders of the reigning duke to the constituency of Keeton and 
to take his seat in the House of Commons accordingly as if by virtue 
of a sovereign patent in ancient days. But times had changed even 
in sleepy Keeton.- The younger generation had almost forgotten 
their dukes, it was so long since a chief of the house had been 
among them. Even the women had grown comparatively indifferent 
to the influence of the name, seeing that it had so long been only a 
name for them. There had been for many years no duchesses and 
their lady daughters to meet at flower-shows and charitable bazaars, 
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by the delight of whose face, and the sound of whose feet, and the wind 
of whose tresses, as the poet has it, they could be made to feel happy 
and exalted. There once were brighter days, when the coming and 
going of the ladies at the Castle gave the women of Keeton a per- 
petual subject of talk, of thought, of hope, and of quarrel. Some of 
the readers of this story may perhaps have spent a little time in small 
towns on the banks of foreign—say of American—rivers which have a 
habit of freezing up as winter comes, and becoming useless for navi- 
gation—in fact, being converted from rivers into great frozen roads, 
until spring unlocks the flowers and the streams again. Such tra- 
vellers must have noticed what an unfailing topic of conversation such 
a river supplies to those who dwell on its banks. How soon will it 
freeze this season? On what precise day was it closed to navigation 
last year—the year before—the year before that? In what year did 
it freeze soonest? Do you remember that particular year when it 
froze so very soon, or did not freeze for such an unprecedented length 
of time? That was the same year that—no, not that year ; it was 
that other year, don’t you remember? Then follow contradictions 
and disputes, and the elders always remember the river having been 
regularly in the habit of performing some feat which now it never cares 
to repeat. The time of the frost melting and the river becoming 
really a river again is a matter just as fruitful of discussion. The 
stranger is often tempted to wonder what the people of that place 
would have to talk about at all if suddenly the river were to give up 
its trick of freezing, and were to remain always as fluent as our own 
monotonous Thames. There seems to him some reason to fear that 
the tongues of the people would become frozen as the river ceased to 
freeze. 

Like the freezing and the melting of their river to those who lived 
on its banks, was the annual visit of the ladies of the ducal family 
to the womankind of Keeton in Keeton’s brighter days. Girls were 
growing up there now who had never seen a duchess. The arrival, 
the length of stay, the probable time of departure, the appearances in 
public, whether more or less frequent than this time last year, the 
dresses worn by the gracious ladies, the persons spoken to by them, 
the persons only bowed to, the unhappy creatures who got neither 
speech nor salutation—it is a fact that there was a generation of 
women growing up in Keeton with whom these and such questions 
had never formed any part of the interest of their lives. They could 
not be expected to take much interest all at once and as it were by 
instinct in the political cause of the ducal family. 

There was therefore a good deal of uncertainty about the conditions 
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of the problem. The followers of the ducal family were some of them 
full of hope. The:reappearanee of a duke and duchess, and their 
train, might do wonders in restoring the old order of things. In 
Keeton petticoat influence counted for a great deal, and in other days 
those who had the promises of the wives hardly thought it worth while 
to go through the form of asking the husbands. But now there was 
a new condition of.the political problem even in that respect. The 
ballot, which had made the voter independent of the influence of his 
landlord or his wealthy customer, had converted the power of the 
petticoat into a sort: of unknown quantity. There could be little 
doubt that the moral influence and the traditional control would still 
prevail with some.; ‘but he must be a rash electioneering agent who 
would venture to say how mahy votes could thus be counted on. It 
is a remarkable tribute to the moral greatness of an aristocracy, that 
the influence thus obtained in old days over the wives and daughters 
of Keeton was absolutely unearned by any overt acts of favour or 
conciliation. The later dukes and their families had always been 
remarkable for never inakingjany advances towards the townspeople. 
None of the traders of the.town, however wealthy and respectable, 
found themselves or theit wives invited toany manner of festivity up at 
the ducal hall. All that the noble family ever did for the towns- 
people was to come at certainseasons to Keeton and allow themselves 
to be looked at. This was enough for the time. The illustrious 
ladies could be seen, and, as has been said, they did sometimes speak 
a word to favoured and envied persons. They were loved for being 
great personages, not for anything they did to win such devotion. 
“ Love is enough,” says the poet. 

All these considerations, however, rendered it hard to calculate the 
exact chances of opposition im the borough of Keeton. Of course re- 
volutionary opinions were growing up, old people found, there as well 
as elsewhere. There was a new class of Conservatives springing up 
whom steady, old-fashioned politicians found it not easy to distinguish 
from the Radicals of their younger days. On the other hand, keen- 
sighted persons could not fail to perceive that, whereas in their youth 
almost all young men had a tendency to be or to fancy themselves 
Radicals, it was now growing rather the fashion for immature politicians 
to boast themselves Tories, and to talk of a spirited foreign policy and 
the dangers of Cosmopolitanism. It would be hard to say how things 
might turn out, knowing people thought, as they shook their heads, 
and hoped the expected contest might not come on for some 
time. 

Now the contest was at hand. At least, the sitting member had 
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positively declared that he would sit no longer, and it was announced 
that the duke was coming to Keeton, and that Mr. Augustus Sheppard 
was to be the duke’s candidate. No more striking proof could be 
given of the recent change in the political condition of Keeton, than 
is found in the fact that the adoption of Mr. Sheppard as a candidate 
by the ducal family did not even to the most devoted and sanguine 
followers of the great house make Mr. Sheppard’s election seem by 
any means a matter of absolute certainty. There was a tolerably 
strong conviction everywhere, long before any opposition was an- 
nounced, that the duke’s candidate would not be allowed to walk 
over the course and right into the House of Commons this time. 
Nobody in the town would oppose the duke, very likely, but the man 
to oppose would come. 

Now the man actually had come. Victor Heron had issued his 
address and was in Keeton. His address was original; he had posi- 
tively refused from the first to make any grand professions of 
superior statesmanship or patriotism. He would tell Englishmen, 
he said, that he was seeking a seat in Parliament as a way of getting 
redress for a great wrong done to him, and through him to some of 
the principles most dear to the country. When he had fought his 
battle in Parliament, and won or lost, he promised that he would then 
place himself in the hands of his constituents and resign the seat if 
they desired. The whole address was frank, odd, original, and 
perhaps seemed a little self-conceited. The author’s absorption in his 
subject was mistaken by many people, as will happen sometimes, 
for self-conceit. 

Mr. Sheppard’s address, on the contrary, talked only of the good 
old Conservative principles which had made England the envy and 
admiration of all surrounding States ; of the local interests of Keeton 
and the candidate’s acquaintance therewith; and of the many 
splendid things done for the town by the noble family who had done 
it the honour to have a park there. 

“T don’t think Heron’s address reads half badly,” Mr. Money 
said, one evening in the absence of Heron, to his two companions ; 
“on the whole, I shouldn’t wonder if it took some people, the women 
particularly. Anything personal, anything in the nature of a griev- 
ance, is likely to have a good effect on many people, especially 
where the injured personage is young, and good-looking, and plucky. 
I wish the women had the votes here just for this once, for I think we 
should stand to win if they had.” 

“Then, papa, do you think we shan’t win now?” Lucy asked. 

Minola looked up eagerly for his answer. 
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“ Well, Lucelet, I don’t like to say; I am not quite charmed 
with the look of things. I find there are a good many very strong 
Radicals grown up in this place since there was a contest here 
before ; and Heron’s not wild enough for them by half. They are a 
little of the red-hot-social-revolution sort of thing—the frolétaire 
business, with a dash of the brabbling atheist—the fellows who think 
one is not fit to live if he even admits the possibility of another 
world. I am afraid these fellows will hold aloof from us altogether, 
or even take some whim of voting against us, and they may be 
strong enough to turn the scale.” 

Minola hoped that if her friend Mr. St. Paul had really any 
charm by which to extort victory for Heron as he had promised he 
would not forget to use it in good time. But she began to have less 
faith, and less, in the possibility of any such feat. She was a little in 
the perplexed condition of some one of medizval times, who has 
entered into a bargain for supernatural interference, and is not quite 
certain whether to wish that the compact may be really carried out or 
that it may prove to have been only the figment of a dream. 

“T’m told we ought to have some poems done,” Money went on 
to say. “Not merely squibs, you know, but appeals about right 
and justice, and the cause of oppressed humanity, and all that.” 

“I’m sure Minola could do some beautifully!” Lucy exclaimed, 
looking beseechingly towards her friend. 

“Oh, no ; I couldn’t indeed! My appeals would be dreadfully 
weak ; they could not rouse the spirits of any mortal creature. Now, 
if we only had Mary Blanchet !” 

This, it must be owned, was Minola’s fun, but it gave an idea to 
Mr. Money. 

“ Tell you what,” he said, “we ought to have her brother—the 
bard, you used to call him, Lucelet.” 

“Oh, no, papa ; indeed I never called him anything of the kind. 
I never did, indeed, Nola.” 

“ Well, whatever you called him, Lucelet, we can’t do better than 
to have him. We'll put Pegasus into harness, by Jove—a capital 
good use to make of him too! [I'll write to what’s-his-name?— 
Blanchet—at once.” 

“ But I don’t think he would like it, papa ; I think he would take 
offence at the idea of your asking him to do poems for an election. 
I don’t think he would come.” 

“Oh, yes, he would come! we would make it worth his while. 
These young fellows give themselves airs, to make you girls admire 
them, that they never think of trying on with men. It would be a 
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rather telling thing here, too, if it got about that we had brought a 
real poet specially down from London. ['ll write at once.” 

This seemed rather alarming to Minola. 

“T doubt whether Mr. Heron would much like it,” she pleaded. 
“T don’t know whether they are such very good friends just now—I 
am rather afraid.” 

“Oh, yes; of course they must be good friends! Heron is not 
to have it all his own way in everything, anyhow. He must like the 
idea ; he shall. I'll write without telling him anything about it, and 
Heron couldn’t help being friendly to any fellow who came under his 
roof, as one might say.” 

No one made any further objection. 

“I wish Heron had not been so confoundedly particular about 
St. Paul,” Mr. Money went on to say in a discontented tone. “That 
was absurd. St. Paul’s no worse than lots of other fellows, and in 
such a thing as this we can’t afford to throw away any offer of sup- 
port. We have to fight against the duke and his lot anyhow, and 
the help of St. Paul couldn’t have done us any harm in that quarter, 
and it might have done us soine good in others. I shouldn’t wonder 
if St. Paul had some friends and admirers here still ; and it is as 
likely as not that his being with us might conciliate a few of the mad 
Radicals. They might like him just because he is against his 
brother, the duke.” 

“ But Mr. Heron would not have such help as that,” Lucy said, in 
tones of pride. 

“Oh, by Jove! if you want to carry an election——and now, I 
suppose, if St. Paul has any influence at all it will be given against 
us.” 

Minola thought of her unholy compact, and did not venture to say 
a word on the subject. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AN EPISODE. 


THAT was an odd and, on the whole, a wondrous pleasant time. 

In all her mental trouble and perplexity Minola could not help 

enjoying it. It was like a great holiday—like some extravagant 

kind of masquerading or private theatricals. It was impossible that 

one’s spirits could go down, or at least that they could remain long 

down, under such circumstances. Life was a perpetual rattle and 
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excitement ; and the company was full of mirth. Even Victor 
Heron himself, for all his earnestness, went on as if the whole affair 
were some enormous joke. Electioneering appeared to be the best 
sort of pastime devisable. They all sat up until the morning con- 
cocting appeals to the electors, addresses to this or that interest sup- 
posed to be affected, attacks on the opposite party—not however on 
Mr. Sheppard personally—squibs about the Tories, denunciations of 
the Ministry, exhortations to the women of Keeton, the mothers of 
Keeton, the daughters of Keeton, and every class in and about 
Keeton who could be regarded as in the least degree open to the im- 
pulses of national or patriotic feeling. Some of these appeals had to 
be prepared in the absence and without the knowledge of the can- 
didate whom they were intended to serve. Heron was so sensitive 
about what he considered fair play, that he was inclined as far as he 
could to restrain rather unduly even the good spirits of his chief 
supporters, and not to allow them to deal half as freely as they could 
have wished in the weapons of sarcasm and ridicule. Minola was 
developing quite a remarkable capacity for political satire, and Lucy 
Money was indefatigable at copying documents. There were meet- 
ings held day and night, and Victor sometimes made a dozen speeches 
in the course of a single afternoon. 

Scarcely less eloquent did Mr. Money prove himself to be. He 
never failed when called upon to stand up anywhere and recount the 
misdeeds of the Ministry, and the crimes generally of the aristocracy 
of Britain, in language which went to the very hearts of his hearers ; 
and he had a rough telling humour which kept his audience amused 
in the midst of all the horrors that his description of the country’s 
possible ruin might have brought up before their minds. Mr. Money 
took the middle-aged electors immensely ; but there could be little 
doubt that the suffrages of the women, if they had had any, would have 
been given freely in favour of the eloquence and the candidature of 
Victor Heron. 

Sometimes it was delightful when a night came, after all the meet- 
ings and speech-makings were over—and it happened by strange 
chance that there was nothing more to do in the way of electioneer- 
ing just then ; for then the little party of friends would shut them- 
selves up in their drawing-room, and chat and laugh, and sing and 
play on the piano, and make jokes, and discuss all manner of odd 
and fantastic questions, until long after prudence ought to have com- 
mended sleep. Minola sang whenever anybody asked her, although 
she never sang for listeners in London ; and she sang, if she could, 
whatever her audience wished to hear, Lucy played and sang very. 
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prettily too. Victor Heron had picked up in his colonial experiences 
and his wanderings about the world many sweet, wild, untutored 
songs of savage and semi-savage races and tribes, and he sang them 
with a dramatic skill and force for which none of his hearers had 
ever before given him credit. The little company seemed in fact to 
be entering into a condition of something like wild simplicity and 
frankness, when all the affectations of civilisation were let fall, and 
each did everything he could to the best effect, unconcerned by forms 
or by critics. 

To Lucy in especial all this was delightful. It was not an effort 
to her to throw herself into the spirit of the enjoyment as it was to 
Minola. To her the happiness of the present had no alloy. Over 
the passing hours there were no present clouds. In the whole world 
the two persons she most admired were Victor Heron and her father ; 
and these two were the heroes of the occasion, seeming to have the 
eyes of the world on them, and to be the admired of all as orators 
and statesmen. To hear them address cheering crowds brought 
tears of pride and delight into the eyes of the kind little maid. She 
was glorious in their glory ; their successes were hers. Then she had 
Minola too always with her, and they were all together, and walled off 
from the world into a little commonwealth of their own, and had 
nothing to do but to be great politicians all day, and listen to 
splendid speeches, and at night retire as it were into their tent, and 
be musical and joyous, and full of glorious hope. It was all a dream 
of love and pride to the gentle little Lucelet. 

More than once—ah! more than twenty times—did Lucy tell 
Minola that her father had taken her to the House of Commons, and 
that she had often heard all the good speakers, and that she had 
never heard one who could in her estimation compare with Mr. 
Heron. She had heard Gladstone; “and, of course, he was very 
good—oh, yes, very good indeed !—but if you had heard him, Nola 
dear, you would say with me that he is not to be compared to Mr. 
Heron.” She had heard Mr. Disraeli too—“ oh, yes, many times, 
and he was very clever!” she quite admitted that, “and he made 
people laugh a great deal ;” and she had heard Mr. Bright, whom 
her papa always considered the best speaker of all—“ but wait until 
you hear them, Nola—and you shall hear them all, darling—and you 
will say yourself that none of them is like Mr. Heron. I don’t know 
what it is, but there is something about Mr. Heron that none of them 
seems to have—at least, to my mind, Nola dear.” 

Indeed, Nola knew well enough that there was for Lucy a charm 
in the eloquence of Mr. Heron which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
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would have vainly tried to rival. For herself, although she may be sup- 
posed to have been under the same influence as Lucy, she did not rate 
the eloquence of Mr. Heron quite so highly. The charm in her case 
did not work in just the same way. She listened with a certain admira- 
tion and surprise to the vivacious, earnest, and often highly impas- 
sioned speeches that Victor Heron threw off daily by thé dozen, and 
she recognised with sincere delight the genuine freshness and force 
that were in them, and thought them a great deal better than she had 
expected to hear ; but she would not have had ‘the least difficiilty in 
admitting that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright were probably much 
finer speakers than Mr. Heron ; and, without having heard either of 
these orators, she was already quite prepared to consider their 
eloquence as higher in order than his. What concerned her far more 
was that she saw nothing in Victor Heron that did not compel her to 
hold to or to increase the opinion she had already formed of his manly 
and unselfish character. She had hoped in a strange, reluctant way 
that, while seeing so much of him as she must needs do during their 
stay in Keeton, she might see in him, not indeed anything to lower 
her opinion of his courage, and truthfulness, and manhood, but some 
little weaknesses or affectations which, harmless in themselves, might 
lower him in her mind from his place, and give her relief and rest. 
Yes, she had in her secret heart sometimes longed passionately and 
despairingly to be able thus to dethrone him from her heart,. and to 
see him as a young man like another. She was suffering so much 
from the part which she had imposed on herself and was determined 
to play, that she would have welcomed relief even at the cost of the 
overturning of her idol. There were times when she almost wished 
she were able to hate him or to despise him, but she could do neither. 
The more she saw of him, the more she was compelled to see that, 
under that exterior of almost boyish impulsiveness and restless energy, 
there were only too many of the qualities which she held to be 
especially heroic. He was so frank and simple, and yet so clever ; 
so full of courage, and yet so modest ; so strong, and so sweet and 
gentle. He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, she thought, 
nor Jove for his power to thunder. But there is many a man as good 
as Coriolanus in that, who, like Coriolanus, would brag, and bully, 
and be coarsely haughty; and Mr. Heron could do nothing like that. 
To her he seemed all kindness and frank, simple sweetness, and she 
could not dethrone him from his place in her heart. 

Perhaps we may well ask ourselves whether the clever and sarcastic 
Minola was not, after all, as extravagant a hero-worshipper as little 
Lucelet? Is it, to say the least, not quite possible that when Lucy 
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believed Victor Heron to be as fine a speaker as Demosthenes, she was 
only exaggerating his merits in one way as much as Minola was exag- 
gerating them in another? Is it likely that he was by any means that 
pure and perfect hero, all strength, and truth, and nobleness, that 
Minola was resolved to believe him ? To many of us, perhaps, if 
we had known him, he might have seemed a clever, agreeable, honest, 
but rather simple and impracticable young man, and nothing more. 
We might have probed his character with the most impartial and even 
benevolent purpose, hoping to find there our ideal type of manhood, 
and honestly found ourselves unable to see anything of the kind in 
him. But it may be, too, that Minola really did see what we failed 
to see, and that she had got with her love, not a dazzled sight, but 
clairvoyance. You cannot make a touchstone of every pebble. The 
other pebbles may do their honest best, and give their judgment, and 
be wrong. 

This, however, we shall not be able to decide. It has already 
been said in favour of the impartiality of Minola’s judgment that at 
least she had done her best to prove it a mistake, and had to ratify it 
against her will. But, right or wrong, it affected her all the same. 
Every day that she passed in Keeton under these peculiar circum- 
stances only added to the strength of the feelings which oppressed her, 
and against which she fought her fight in vain. 

“I do wish this election would last for ever, Nola dear,” Lucy 
said, with a sigh of mingled pleasure and fear. “I never liked any 
part of my life half so well.” 

There was, it must be owned, a great deal of pleasure in it for 
Minola as well. The pleasure was a fearful joy, and was mixed up 
with very acute pain ; still, the exhilaration and the delight were there. 
All the time there was a feeling that she was not only working with 
Victor Heron, but for him. It is true that the time had many bitter 
moments ; it is true also that not for years had her spirits risen so 
often to so high a point. 

That was, for instance, a delightful night when they all went out 
to the park and rambled about there, and looked at the great mauso- 
leum. It was near midnight when they set out, for it was well-nigh 
impossible for them to get any time to themselves at any earlier 
hour. The great gates of the park were closed long before that time ; 
but Minola knew of a little stile at one of the boundaries of the park, 
through which they might easily enter, and this gave quite a romantic 
air of trespassing and law-breaking to the whole escapade, which 
much enhanced its charm. The duke and his family had not come 
to the place, but were expected every day, and there was something 
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rather piquant in the notion of thus trespassing on the lands of their 
political enemy. Mr. Money was much amused at the idea of their 
all being arrested as trespassers—perhaps even as robbers—and 
brought before some country justice, who might take it into his head 
to render a service to the duke and Mr. Sheppard by committing 
them to prison. They were all in the highest spirits. 

The night was one to inspirit any heart. It was soft and warm, 
with a pale, poetic crescent moon just showing itself over the park 
trees, and a planet of shining silver just beneath the crescent of the 
moon, looking like the emblem of the Ottoman done in light upon 
the sky. There was something fantastic, poetic, and a little uncanny 
about this half-moon with the pianet just within the enclosure of her bow. 

“Can anything be more beautiful ?” Minola asked aloud, and in 
her heart she thought, “ I ought to be very happy and very thankful. 
When last I was here, how lonely I was !—I had hardly a friend : 
and now, what good, kind friends I have, whom I love, and who, I 
believe, are really fond of me. How ungrateful I should be if I 
were to repine because I have not everything that an idle fancy makes 
me ask for!” The whole influence of the place, the hour, the con- 
ditions entered into her soul, and made her think life very sweet and 
gracious then. 

They were standing near the steps of the mausoleum. 

“Now,” said Lucy, “there is one thing I should so like just at 
this moment ; it would be delightful.” 

“ Well, Lucelet, what is it?” her father asked. “Is it to have 
several hairs of the duke’s beard? Perhaps Mr. Heron will pledge 
himself to get them if you only ask him prettily.” 

“ Papa, dear, what nonsense!” Lucy was not acquainted with 
the adventures of Sir Huon of Bordeaux. “No; I only want Nola 
to sing for us just here. It would be delightful in this air and at 
this spot.” 

“Don’t know that it would do Miss Grey’s voice much good to 
be exerted at midnight in the open air, Lucelet.” 

“Tt couldn’t do it any particular harm,” Minola said, only too 
happy in her present mood to have a chance of pleasing anybody. 
“My voice is not good enough to get any harm. I am only afraid 
that you may not be able to hear me.” 

“We'll come close around you and make a ring, so far as our 
numbers will allow us,” Victor said. 

Minola mounted the steps of the mausoleum to get some advan- 
tage over her audience, as her voice was not strong, and they stood 
below, not in a ring, but in a row. 
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“ What shall I sing?” she asked. 

Of course she was only besought to sing any song she pleased; 
so, rather than keep them waiting and make herself appear as if she 
were attaching too much value to a trifle, she sang at once the first 
song that came into her mind. It was the story of the luckless lover 
of Barbara Allen. 

Minola’s voice was singularly fresh, pure, and sweet. It wanted 
strength, and would have sounded to little advantage in a concert 
room. It had some exquisite shades, if we may use such an expres- 
sion, which would have been lost altogether in a great hall and on an , 
ordinary audience. Minola, conscious of the lack of strength in her 
voice, and yet compelled by her dramatic instincts to seek for the 
fullest expression even when she only sang to please herself, had tried 
to make her singing obey her feelings and her perception of poetical 
meaning by giving its fullest value to every syllable and every tone. 
The songs she sang seemed to have much more in them than as they 
were sung by anyone else. New meanings and shades of meaning 
appeared to come out as the words came from her lips. But it 
required appreciative listeners to get at the genuine beauty of her 
singing ; and the listeners must not be far away from the singer, or, 
no matter how appreciative, they must lose much of the effect. In 
the open air her voice would usually have failed to impress one ; but 
this night the air was so pure and clear and soft, and the whole 
place was so silent, that the voice seemed made for the place, the 
hour, and the atmosphere ; and the voice, indeed, became to the ears 
of some of the audience as if it were a part of the scene, an essential 
condition of its charm. As the song went on, the listeners found 
themselves drawn on to ascend the first step of the mausoleum, that 
they might not lose a syllable of the sweet, sad, old-fashioned story 
thus tenderly and sympathetically told. 

The song was over. No one said a word directly in its praise. 
For a moment, indeed, there was silence. 

**I wish she would not come down from the steps just yet,” said 
Lucy. “Stay a moment, Nola dear; we shall ask you to sing 
something else if you will. I do like to see her standing 
there,” she explained to her father and Heron; “she looks like 
Corinne.” 

They asked her to sing something else, and of course she was 
only too glad to please them. This time she chose a little ballad of 
Walter Scott’s, to be found in “The Pirate,” of which in her young 
days of romance Minola used to be fond. This song she had put of 
her own conceit to the music of a little-known folk-song of the border, 
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which seemed to her to suit its spirit and words. It is the ballad 
which gives the betrayed lover’s farewell to the “wild ferry which 
Hacon could brave, when the peaks of the skerry were white with the 
wave,” and to the maid who “ may look over those wild waves in vain 
for the skiff of her lover, he comes not again.” For the broken vows, 
the maiden may fling them on the wild current, and the mermaiden 
may sing them. ‘New sweetness they'll give her bewildering 
strain; there is one who will never believe them again.” If Minola 
had really been a betrayed lover, she could not have expressed 
more simply and more movingly the proud passion of a broken 
heart. As Lucy’s face was upturned in the moonlight, Victor saw 
that her eyes were swimming in tears. He was greatly charmed and 
touched by her sensitiveness, and felt drawn to her in an unusual 
way. He turned his eyes away, fearing she might know that he had 
seen her tears. 

Minola came down from the steps silently. As yet, no one had 
thanked her or said her songs gave pleasure; but Minola felt that she 
had pleased them, and that they liked her to sing, and for the time she 
was happy. If she could have known that her song had brought 
Victor Heron nearer in feeling than ever he was before to her friend 
Lucy, she would perhaps have felt an added although a rather melan- 
choly pleasure in the power of her song. Certainly the sensation that 
passed through Victor’s breast as he heard the last lines of the song, 
and looked on Lucy’s face, and saw the sparkling tears in her eyes, 
was something new to him, and in itself no poortribute to the influence 
of the music. 

Mr. Money was the first to speak. 

“Your way of singing, Miss Grey, reminds me of what I once 
heard a very clever man say of the reading of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
He said he never heard them properly read except by a man who 
was dying, like your friend the lover of Barbara Allen, and who could 
hardly speak above his breath.” 

“My dear papa, what a compliment to Nola!” the astonished 
Lucy exclaimed. 

“You don’t understand it, Lucelet—Miss Grey does, I am sure, 
and I hope Heron does, although I am not so sure in his case. It 
means that this poor dying poet—he was a poet, didn’t I say ?” 

“No, indeed you didn’t,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, yes, he was a poet. Well, this poor dying poet had to make 
such use of his failing voice to express all the meaning of the poems 
he loved above all others, that he would not allow the most delicate 
touch of meaning or feeling to escape in his reading. Now you begin 
to understand, Lucelet? Miss Grey’s singing is as fine as that.” 
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“Oh, if Nola is compared to a poet I don’t mind. But a dying 
poet is rather a melancholy idea, and not a bit like Nola. I always 
think of Nola as full of health and life, and everything bright and 
delightful.” 

* Still I quite understand what Mr. Money means, and it isa great . 
compliment,” Minola said. “There must have been something 
wonderful, supernatural, in hearing this dying poet recite such lines.” 

“ People with great strong voices hardly ever think much of what 
can be done by mere expression,” Money remarked. 

“Then we ought to be glad if we have not good voices?” 
Minola asked. 

“Well, yes; in many cases, at least. I think so. It makes you 
sing all the better.” 

“‘ And perhaps they would sing best who had no voice at all.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Money gravely; “ I shouldn’t wonder.” 

After this they all laughed, and the moment of sentiment was 
gone. But yet Victor Heron remained very silent and seemingly 
thoughtful. The new and strange sensation which had arisen in him 
from hearing Minola’s voice and seeing Lucy’s tear-sparkled eyes 
had not faded yet. It perplexed him, and yet had something 
delightful in it. The author of “ Caleb Williams” declared that in it 
he would give to the world such a book that no man who had read it 
should ever be quite the same man again. Such a change it happens 
to more ordinary beings to work unconsciously in many men or 
women. A verse of a ballad, an air played on a harp, a chance word 
or two, the expression of a lip or an eye, an all unstudied attitude, 
shall change a whole life so that never again shall it be exactly what 
it was before. 

“We must be getting home,” said Money. “There are speeches 
to be made to-morrow, Heron, my good fellow—there are deputations 
to receive, and I own to being a man who likes to sleep.” 

“Just here and just now,” said Victor, “the speech-making and 
the deputations seem rather vulgar business.” 

He thought so now very sincerely. A sense of the vulgarity and 
futility of commonplace ambitions and struggles is one of the 
immemorial effects of moonlight, and music, and midnight air, and 
soft skies. But in Heron’s case there was something more than all 
this which he did not yet understand. 

“The things have to be got through anyhow,” Mr. Money 
insisted, “and these young ladies will be losing altogether their 
beauty-sleep.” 

“ Oh, I think the idea of going to sleep on such a night is odious, 
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when we might be out under the stars in this delightful place !” Lucy 
exclaimed. “And besides, papa, the truth is that Nola and I always 
sit up together for ever so long after everybody else has gone, no 
matter what the hour may be—and so we might as well be here as any- 
where else. If our beauty depends on early hours it is forfeited long 
since, and there’s no use thinking about it now.” 

“T know Miss Grey is far too sensible a girl to share any such 
sentiments—so come with me, Miss Grey, and we shall at least set a 
good example.” 

He took Minola’s arm and drew it within his own with good- 
humoured mastery, and led her away. Lucy and Victor had perforce 
to follow. They ran after Money andhiscompanion. Minola could 
hear their laughter and the sound of their quick feet as they approached. 
Then when they came near they slackened their speed, and lagged a 
little behind. She could hear the sound of their voices as they talked. 
They spoke in low tones, but the sweet pure midnight air allowed at 
least the faint murmur of the tones to reach her ear as she walked 
quickly on, leaning on Mr. Money’s arm, and trying to talk to him 
about the prospects of the coming election. 

“ If he loves her, he must tell her so now—here,” Minola thought. 
“This surely is the place and the hour for a declaration of love, and 
he does love her—she is so very sweet and good.” 

She tried to make herself believe that she was very happy, and 
that she rejoiced to know that Lucy was loved—by him, and even 
that she was rather amused in a high, unconcerned way by their love- 
making. When they had crossed the stile of the park and passed 
into the streets, Victor and Lucy came up with them again, and walked 
by their side. 

“TItis done,” Minola thought. “She has heard him now, and she 
has all her wish.” Aloud she said, “I suppose you are right, Mr. 
Money, about the ballot—I had not thought much of that, but I am 
sure you must be right.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





ON SOME MARVELS IN TELE- 
GRAPHY. 


Part II. 


HE next marvel of telegraphy to be described is the transmission 
of actual facsimiles of writings or drawings. So far as strict 
sequence of subject-matter is concerned, I ought, perhaps, at this 
point, to show how duplex telegraphy has been surpassed by a recent 
invention enabling three or four or more messages to be simultaneously 
transmitted telegraphically. But it will be more convenient to con- 
sider this wonderful advance after I have described the methods by 
which facsimiles of handwriting, &c., are 
transmitted. 

Hitherto we have considered the 
action of the electric current in deflect- 
ing a magnetic needle to right or left, a 
method of communication leaving no 
trace of its transmission. We have now 
to consider a method at once simpler in 
principle and affording means whereby 
a permanent record can be left of each Fic. 6. 
message transmitted. 

If the insulated wire is twisted in the form of a helix or coil 
round a bar of soft iron, the bar becomes magnetised while the cur- 
rent is passing. If the bar be bent into the horse-shoe form, as in 
fig. 6, where A C B represents the bar, a dc def the coil of insulated 
wire, the bar acts as a magnet while the current is passing along 
the coil, but ceases to do so as soon as the current is interrupted.! 


1 IT must caution the reader against fig. 348 in Guillemin’s Application of the 
Physical Forces, in which the part ¢ d of the wire is not shown. The twocoilsare 
in reality part of a single coil, divided into two to permit of the bar being bent; 
and to remove the part ¢ d is to divide the wire, and, of course, break the current. 
It will be seen that ¢ d passes from the remote side of coil 4 ¢, fig. 6, to the near 
side of coil de. If it were taken round the remote side of the latter coil, the 
current along this would neutralise the effect of the current along the other. 
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If, then, we have a telegraphic wire from a distant station in electric 
connection with the wire a 4 ¢, the part ¢ f descending to an earth- 
plate, then, according as the operator at that distant station transmits 
or stops the current, the iron A c B is magnetised or demagnetised. 
The part c is commonly replaced by a flat piece of iron, as is supposed 
to be the case with the temporary magnets shown in fig. 7, where this 
flat piece is below the coils. 

So far back as 1838 this property was applied by Morse in 
America in the recording instrument which bears his name, and is 
now (with slight modifications) in general use not only in America 
but on the Continent. The principle of this instrument is exceed- 
ingly simple. Its essential parts are shown in fig. 7; H is the 
handle, H 4 the lever of the manipulator at the station a. The 
manipulator is shown in the position for receiving a message from 
the station B along the wire w. The handle n’ of the manipulator 
at the station B is shown depressed, making connection at a2’ with the 
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FIG. 7. 


wire from the battery n’ P’. Thus a current passes through the 
handle to ¢’, along the wire to ¢ and through 4 to the coil of the 
temporary magnet M, after circling which it passes to the earth at ¢ 
and so by e’ to the negative pole n’. The passage of this current 
magnetises M, which draws down the armature m. Thus the lever 4, 
pulled down on this side, presses upwards the pointed style s against 
a strip of paper # which is steadily rolled off from the wheel w so 
long as a message is being received. (The mechanism for this pur- 
pose is not indicated in fig. 7.) Thus, so long as the operator at H’ 
holds down the handle n’, the style s marks the moving strip of 
paper, the spring rv under the lever s /, drawing the style away so 
soon as the current ceases to flow and the magnet to act. Ifhe 
simply depresses the handle for an instant, a dot is marked; if 
longer, a dash; and by various combinations of dots and dashes all 
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the letters, numerals, &c., are indicated. When the operator at B has 
completed his message, the handle u’ being raised by the spring 
under it to the position in which u is shown, a message can be 
received at B. 

I have in the figure and description assumed that the current from 
either station acts directly on the magnet which works the recording 
style. Usually, in long-distance telegraphy, the current is too weak 
for this, and the magnet on which it acts is used only to complete 
the circuit of a local battery, the current from which does the real 
work of magnetising M at A or M’ at B, as the case may be. A local 
battery thus employed is called a re/ay. 

: The Morse instrument will serve to illustrate the principle of the 
methods by which facsimiles are obtained. The details of construc- 
tion are altogether different from those of the Morse instrument ; they 
also vary greatly in different instruments, and are too complex to be 
conveniently described here. But the principle, which is the essential 
point, can be readily understood. 

In working the Morse instrument, the operator at B depresses the 
handle u’. Suppose that this handle is kept depressed by a spring, 
and that a long strip of paper passing uniformly between the two 
points at @ prevents contact. Thennocurrentcanpass. But if there 
is a hole in this paper, then when the hole reaches @ the two metal 
points at a meet and the current passes. We have here the principle 
of the Bain telegraph. A long strip of paper is punched with small 
and long holes, corresponding to the dots and marks of a message 
by the Morse alphabet. As it passes between a metal wheel and a 
spring, both forming part of the circuit, it breaks the circuit until a 
hole allows the spring to touch the wheel, either fora short or longer 
time-interval, during which the current passes to the other station, 
where it sets a relay at work. In Bain’s system the message is 
received on a chemically-prepared strip of paper, moving uniformly 
at the receiving station, and connected with the negative pole of the 
relay battery. When contact is made, the face of the paper is touched 
by a steel pointer connected with the positive pole, and the current 
which passes from the end of the pointer through the paper to the 
negative pole produces a blue mark on the chemically-prepared paper.! 

We see that by Bain’s arrangement a paper is marked with dots 
and lines, corresponding to round and elongated holes, in a ribbon of 
paper. It is only a step from this to the production of facsimiles of 
writings or drawings. 

1 The paper is soaked in dilute ferrocyanide of potassium, and the passage of 
the current forms a Prussian blue. 
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Suppose a sheet of paper so prepared as to be a conductor of 
electricity, and that a message is written on the paper with some non- 
conducting substance for ink. If that sheet were passed between the 
knobs at @ (the handle u being pressed down by a spring), whilst 
simultaneously a sheet of Bain’s chemically-prepared paper were 
passed athwart the steel pointer at the receiving station, there would 
be traced across the last-named paper a blue line, which would be 
broken at parts corresponding to those on the other paper where the 
‘ non-conducting ink interrupted the current. Suppose the process 
repeated, each paper being slightly shifted so that the line traced 
across either would be parallel and very close to the former, but pre- 
cisely corresponding as respects the position of its length. Then this 
line, also, on the recording paper will be broken at parts corresponding 
to those in which the line across the transmitting paper meets 
the writing. If line after line be drawn in this way till the entire 
breadth of the transmitting paper has been crossed by close parallel 
lines, the entire breadth of the receiving paper will be covered by closely- 
marked blue lines except where the writing has broken the contact. 
Thus a negative facsimile of the writing will be found in the manner 
indicated in figs. 8 and g.' In reality, in processes of this kind, the 
papers (unlike the ribbons on Bain’s telegraph) are not carried across 
in the way I have imagined, but are swept by successive strokes of a 
moveable pointer, along which the current flows ; but the principle is 
the same. 
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FIG. 9. 


It is essential, in such a process as I have described, first, that the 


! Sir W. Thomson states, in his altogether excellent article on the electric 
telegraph, in Nichol’s Cyc/opedia, that the invention of this process is due to Mr. 
Bakewell. 
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recording sheet should be carried athwart the pointer which conveys 
the marking current (or the pointer carried across the recording 
sheet) in precise accordance with the motion of the transmitting 
sheet athwart the wire or style which conveys the current to the long 
wire between the stations (or of this style across the transmitting 
sheet). The recording sheet and the transmitting sheet must also be 
shifted between each stroke by an equal amount. The latter point is 
easily secured; the former is secured by causing the mechanism 
which gives the transmitting style its successive strokes to make and 
break circuit, by which a temporary magnet at the receiving station 
is magnetised and demagnetised ; by the action of this magnet the 
recording pointer is caused to start on its motion athwart the receiving 
sheet, and moving uniformly it completes its thwart stroke at the same 
instant as the transmitting style. 

Caselli’s pantelegraph admirably effects the transmission of fac- 
similes. The transmitting style is carried by the motion of a heavy 
pendulum in an arc of constant range over a cylindrical surface on 
which the paper containing the message, writing, or picture is spread. 
As the swing: of the pendulum begins, a similar pendulum at the 
receiving station begins its swing ; the same break of circuit which (by 
demagnetising atemporary magnet) releases one, releases the other also. 
The latter swings in an arc of precisely the same range, and carries 
a precisely similar style over a similar cylindrical surface on which is 
placed the prepared receiving paper. In fact, the same pendulum 
at either station is used for transmitting and for receiving facsimiles. 
Nay, not only so, but each pendulum, as it swings, serves in the 
work both of transmitting and recording facsimiles. As it swings one 
way, it travels along a line over each of two messages or drawings, while 
the other pendulum in its synchronous swing traces a corresponding 
Jine over each of two receiving sheets; and as it swings the other 
way, it traces a line on each of two receiving sheets, corresponding to 
the lines along which the transmitting style of the other is passing 
along two messages or drawings. Such, at least, is the way in which 
the instrument works in busy times. It can, of course, send a mes- 
sage, or two messages, without receiving any.' 

In Caselli’s pantelegraph matters are so arranged that instead of 
a negative facsimile, like fig. 9, a true facsimile is obtained in all 
respects except that the letters and figures are made by closely-set 


1 It is to be noticed, however, that the recording pointer must always mark its 
lines in the same direction, so that, unless a message is being transmitted at the 
same time that one is being received (in which case the oscillations both ways are 
utilised), the instrument works only during one half of each complete double 
oscillation. 

' VOL, CCXLI. NO. 1759. D 
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dark lines instead of being dark throughout as in the message. The 
transmitting paper is conducting and the ink non-conducting, as in 
Bakewell’s original arrangement; but instead of the conducting paper 
completing the circuit for the distant station, it completes a short 
home circuit (so to speak) along which the current travels without 
entering on the distant circuit. When the non-conducting ink breaks 
the short circuit, the current travels in the long circuit through the 
recording pointer at the receiving station; and a mark is thus made 
corresponding to the inked part of the transmitting sheet instead of 
the blank part, as in the older plan. 

The following passage from Guillemin’s “Application of the Physical 
Forces” indicates the effectiveness of Caselli’s pantelegraph not only 
as respects the character of the message it conveys, but as to rapidity 
of transmission. (I alter the measures from the metric to our usual 
system of notation.') “ Nothing is simpler than the writing of the 
pantelegraph. The message when written is placed on the surface 
of the transmitting cylinder. The clerk makes the warning signals, and 
then sets the pendulum going. The transmission of the message is 
accomplished automatically, without the clerk having any work to do, 
and consequently without [his] being obliged to acquire any special 
knowledge. Since two despatches may be sent at the same time— 
and since shorthand may be used—the rapidity of transmission may 
.be considerable.” ‘“‘ The long pendulum of Caselli’s telegraph,” says 
. M. Quet, “ generally performs about forty oscillations a minute, and 
the styles trace forty broken lines, separated from each other by less 
than the hundredth part of an inch. In one minute the lines 
described by the style have ranged over a breadth of more than half 
an inch, and in twenty minutes of nearly 1o} inches. As we can 
‘give the lines a length of 4} inches, it follows that in twenty minutes 
Caselli’s apparatus furnishes the facsimile of the writing or draw- 
ing traced on a metallised plate 4} inches broad by 10} inches 
long. For clearness of reproduction the original writing must be very 
legible and in large characters.” “ Since 1865 the line from Paris to 
Lyons and Marseilles has been open to the public for the transmis- 
sion of messages by this truly marvellous system.” 

It will easily be seen that Caselli’s method is capable of many 
important uses besides the transmission of facsimiles of handwriting. 


' It seems to mea pity that in the English, edition of this work the usual 
measures have not been substituted throughout. The book is not intended or 
indeed suitable for scientific readers, who alone are accustomed to the metric 
system. Other readersdo not care to have a little sum in reduction to go through 
at each numerical statement. , ; 
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For instance, by means of it a portrait of some person who is to be 
identified—whether fraudulent absconder, or escaped prisoner, or 
lunatic, or wife who has eloped from her husband, or husband who has 
deserted his wife, or missing child, and so on—can be sent in a few 
minutes to a distant city where the missing person is likely to be. 
All that is necessary is that from a photograph or other portrait an 
artist employed for the purpose at the transmitting station should, in 
bold and heavy lines, sketch the lineaments of the missing person on 
one of the prepared sheets, as in fig. 10. The portrait at the receiv- 
ing station will appear as in fig. 11, and if necessary an artist at this 
station can darken the lines or in other ways improve the picture 
without altering the likeness. 





FIG. 10. 


But now we must turn to the greatest marvel ot all—the trans- 
mission of tones, tunes, and words by the electric wire. 

The transmission of the rhythm of an air is of course a very 
simple matter. I have seen the following passage from “ Lardner’s 
Museum of Science and Art,” 1859, quoted as describing an antici- 
pation of the telephone, though in reality it only shows what every- 
one who has heard a telegraphic indicator at work must have noticed, 
that the click of the instrument may be made to keep time with an 
air. “ We were in the Hanover Street Office, when there was a 
D2 
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pause in the business operations. Mr. M. Porter, of the office at 
Boston—the writer being at New York—asked what tune we would 
have? We replied, ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ and to our surprise he im- 
mediately complied with our request. The instrument, a Morse one, 
commenced drumming the notes of the tune as perfectly and dis- 
tinctlyas a skilful drummer could have made them at the head of a regi- 
ment, and many will be astonished to hear that ‘ Yankee Doodle’ can 
travel by lightning... . . So perfectly and distinctly were the sounds 
of the tunes transmitted, that good instrumental performers could have 
had no difficulty in keeping time with the instruments at this end of 
the wires. . . . . That a pianist in London should execute a fantasia 
at Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and Vienna, at the same moment, and with 
the same spirit, expression, and precision as if the instruments at 
these distant places were under his fingers, is not only within the 
limits of practicability, but really presents no other difficulty than 
may arise from the expense of the performances. From what has 
just been stated, it is clear that the time of music has been already 
transmitted, and the production of the sounds does not offer any 
more difficulty than the printing of the letters of a despatch.” Un- 
fortunately, Lardner omitted to describe how this easy task was to 
be achieved. 

Reuss first in 1861 showed how a sound can be transmitted. At 
the sending station, according to his method, there is a box, into 
which, through a pipe in the side, the note to be transmitted is 
sounded. The box is open at the top, and across it, near the top, is 
stretched a membrane which vibrates synchronously with the aerial 
vibrations and responding to the note. At the middle of the membrane, 
on its upper surface, is a small disc of metal, connected by a thin 
strip of copper with the positive pole of the battery at the transmitting 
station. The disc also, when the machine is about to be put in use, 
lightly touches a point on a metallic arm, along which (while this 
contact continues) the electric current passes to the wire communi- 
cating with the distant station. At that station the wire is carried in 
a coil round a straight rod of soft iron suspended horizontally in such 
a way as to be free to vibrate between two sounding-boards. After 
forming this coil, the wire which conveys the current passes to the 
earth-plate and so home. As already explained, while the current 
passes the rod of iron is magnetised, but loses its magnetisation when 
the current ceases. 

Now, when a note is sounded in the box at the transmitting 
station, the membrane vibrates, and at each vibration the metal disc 
is separated from the point which it lightly touches when at rest. 
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Thus contact is broken at regular intervals, corresponding to the rate 
of vibration due to the note. Suppose, for instance, the note C is 
sounded; then there are 256 complete vibrations in a second, 
the electric current is therefore interrupted and renewed, and the bar 
of soft iron magnetised and demagnetised 256 times in a second. 
Now, it had been discovered by Page and Henry that when a bar of 
iron is rapidly magnetised and demagnetised, it is put into vibrations 
synchronising with the interruptions of the current, and therefore 
emits a note of the same tone as that which has been sounded into 
the transmitting box. 

Professor Heisler, in his “ Lehrbuch der technischen Physik,” 1866, 
wrote of Reuss’s telephone : “The instrument is still in its infancy; 
however, by the use of batteries of proper strength, it already trans- 
mits not only single musical tones, but even the most intricate 
melodies, sung at one end of the line, to the other, situated at a 
great distance, and makes them perceptible there with all desirable 
distinctness.” Dr. Van der Weyde, of New York, states that, after 
reading an account of Reuss’s telephone, he had two such instru- 
ments constructed, and exhibited them at the meeting of the Poly- 
technic Club of the American Institute. ‘The original sounds were 
produced at the farthest extremity of the large building (the Cooper 
Institute), totally out of hearing of the Association; and the receiving 
instrument, standing on the table in the lecture-room, produced, with 
a peculiar and rather nasal twang, the different tunes sung into the 
box at the other end of the line ; not powerfully, it is true, but very 
distinctly and correctly. In the succeeding summer I improved the 
form of the box, so as to produce a more powerful vibration of the 
membrane. I also improved the receiving instrument by introducing 
several iron wires into the coil, so as to produce a stronger vibration. 
I submitted these, with some other improvements, to the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and on 
that occasion (now seven years ago) expressed the opinion that the 
instrument contained the germ of a new method of working the 
electric telegraph, and would undoubtedly lead to further improve- 
ments in this branch of science.” 

The telephonic successes recently achieved by Mr. Gray were in 
part anticipated by La Cour of Copenhagen, whose method may be 
thus described : At the transmitting station a tuning-fork is set in 
vibration. At each vibration one of the prongs touches a fine strip of 
metal completing a circuit. At the receiving station the wire conveying 
the electric current is coiled round the prongs of another tuning-fork 
of the same tone, but without touching them. The intermittent cur- 
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rent, corresponding as it does with the rate of vibration proper to 
the receiving fork, sets this fork in vibration; and in La Cour’s 
instrument the vibrations of the receiving fork were used to complete 
the circuit of a local battery. His object was not so much the pro- 
duction of tones as the use of the vibrations corresponding to 
different tones, to act on different receiving instruments. For only a 
fork corresponding to the sending fork could be set in vibration by 
the intermittent current resulting from the latter’s vibrations. So that, 
if there were several transmitting forks, each could send its own 
message at the same time, each receiving fork responding only to the 
vibrations of the corresponding transmitting fork. La Cour pro- 
posed, in fact, that his instrument should be used in combination 
with other methods of telegraphic communication. Thus, since the 
transmitting fork, whenever put in vibration, sets the local battery of 
the receiving station at work, it can be used to work a Morse instru- 
ment, or it would work an ordinary Wheatstone and Cook instrument, 
or it could be used for a pantelegraph. The same wire, when 
different forks are used, could work simultaneously several instru- 
ments at the receiving station. One special use indicated by La 
Cour was the adaptation of his system to the Caselli pantelegraph, 
whereby, instead of one style, a comb of styles might be carried 
over the transmitting and recording plates. It would be necessary, 
in all such applications of his method (though, strangely enough, La 
Cour’s description makes no mention of the point), that the vibra- 
tions of the transmitting fork should admit of being instantly stopped 
or “damped.” 

Mr. Gray’s system is more directly telephonic, as aiming rather at 
the development of sound itself than at the transmission of mes- 
sages by the vibrations corresponding to sound. A series of tuning- 
forks are used, which are set in separate vibration by fingering the 
notes of a key-board. The vibrations are transmitted to a receiving 
instrument consisting of a series of reeds, corresponding in note to 
the series of transmitting forks, each reed being enclosed in a 
sounding-box. These boxes vary in length from two feet to six 
inches, and are connected by two wooden bars, one of which carries 
an electro-magnet, round the coils of which pass the currents from 
the transmitting instrument. When a tuning-fork is set in vibration 
by the performer at the transmitting key-board, the electro-magnet is 
magnetised and demagnetised synchronously with the vibrations of 
the fork. Not only are vibrations thus imparted to the reed of cor- 
responding note, but these are’ synchronously strengthened by thuds 
resulting from the lengthening of the iron when magnetised. 
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So far as its musical capabilities are concerned, Gray’s telephone 
can hardly be regarded as fulfilling all the hopes that have been 
expressed concerning telephonic music. ‘ Dreaming enthusiasts of 
a prophetic turn of mind foretold,” we learn, “that a time would 
come when future Pattis would sing on a London stage to audiences 
in New York, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Shanghai, San Francisco, and 
Constantinople all at once.” But the account of the first concert 
given at a distance scarcely realises these fond expectations. When 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” played at Philadelphia, came floating through 
the air at the Steinway Hall, New York, “ the sound was like that of 
a distant organ, rather faint, for a hard storm was in progress, and 
there was consequently a great leakage of the electric current, but 
quite clear and musical. The lower notes were the best, the higher 
being sometimes almost inaudible. ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
‘Com’ @ gentil,’ and other melodies, followed, with more. or less 
success. There was no attempt to play chords,” though three or four 
notes can be sounded together. It must be confessed that the rosy 
predictions of M. Strakosch (the zmpresario) “as to the future of this 
instrument seem rather exalted, and we are not likely as yet to lay on 
our music from a central reservoir as we lay on gas and water, 
though the experiment was certainly a very curious one.” 

The importance of Mr. Gray’s, as of La Cour’s inventions, depends, 
however, far more on the way in which they increase the message. 
bearing capacity of telegraphy than on their power of conveying airs to 
a distance. At the Philadelphia Exhibition Sir W. Thomson heard 
four messages sounded simultaneously by the Gray telephone. The 
Morse alphabet was used. I have mentioned that in that alphabet 
various combinations of dots and dashes are used to represent dif- 
ferent letters ; it is only necessary to substitute the short and long 
duration of a note for dots and dashes to have a similar sound 
alphabet. Suppose, now, four tuning-forks at the transmitting station, 


whose notes are do (g=) mi, sol, and do (==), or say C, E, G, 
o 


and c', then by each of these forks a separate message may be 
transmitted, all the messages being carried simultaneously by the 
same line to separate sounding reeds (or forks, if preferred), and 
received by different clerks. With a suitable key-board, a single 
clerk could send the four messages simultaneously, striking chords 
instead of single notes, though considerable practice would be 
necessary to transform four verbal messages at once into the proper 
telephonic music, and some skill in fingering to give the proper 
duration to each note. 
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Lastly, we come to the greatest achievement of all, Prof. Graham 
Bell's vocal telephone. Some eighteen months since I had the 
pleasure of hearing from Prof. Bell in the course of a ride—all too 
short—from Boston to Salem, Mass., an account of his instrument 
as then devised, and of his hopes as to future developments. These 
hopes have since been in great part fulfilled, but I venture to predict 
that we do not yet know all, or nearly all, that the vocal telephone, 
in Bell’s hands, is to achieve. 

It ought to be mentioned at the outset that Bell claims to have 
demonstrated in 1873 (a year before La Cour) the possibility of 
transmitting several messages simultaneously by means of the Morse 
alphabet. 

Bell’s original arrangement for vocal telephony was as follows:— 
At one station a drumhead of goldbeaters’ skin, about 2 inches in 
diameter, was placed in front of an electro-magnet. To the middle 
of the drumhead, on the side towards the magnet, was glued a circular 
piece of clockspring. A similar electro-magnet, drumhead, &c., were 
placed at the other station. When notes were sung or words spoken 
before one drumhead, the vibrations of the goldbeaters’ skin carried the 
small piece of clockspring vibratingly towards and from the electro- 
magnet without producing actual contact. Now, the current which 
was passing along the coil round the electro-magnet changed in 
strength with each change of position of this small piece of metal. 
The more rapid the vibrations, and the greater their amplitude, the 
more rapid and the more intense were the changes in the power of 
the electric current. Thus, the electro-magnet at the other station 
underwent changes of power which were synchronous with, and pro- 
portionate to, those changes of power in the current which were pro- 
duced by the changes of position of the vibrating piece of clockspring. 
Accordingly, the piece of clockspring at the receiving station, and 
with it the drumhead there, was caused by the electro-magnet to 
vibrate with the same rapidity and energy as the piece at the trans- 
mitting station. ‘Therefore, as the drumhead at one station varied its 
vibrations in response to the sounds uttered in its neighbourhood, so 
the drumhead at the other station, varying its vibrations, emitted 
similar sounds. Later, the receiving drumhead was made unlike the 
transmitting one. Instead of a membrane carrying a small piece of 
metal, a thin and very flexible disc of sheet-iron, held in position 
by a screw, was used. This disc, set in vibration by the varying 
action of an electro-magnet, as in the older arrangement, uttered 
articulate sounds corresponding to those which, setting in motion 
the membrane at the transmitting station, caused the changes in 
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the power of the electric current and in the action of the electro- 
magnet. 

At the meeting of the British Association last autumn, Sir W. 
Thomson gave the following account of the performance of this in- 
strument at the Philadelphia Exhibition :—“ In the Canadian depart- 
ment” (for Prof. Bell was not at the time an American citizen) “I 
heard ‘To be or not to be—there’s the rub,’ through the electric wire ; 
but, scorning monosyllables, the electric articulation rose to higher 
flights, and gave me passages taken at random from the New York 
newspapers :—‘S. S. Cox has arrived’ (I failed to make out the ‘S. 
S. Cox’), ‘the City of New York,’ ‘Senator Morton,’ ‘the Senate has 
resolved to print a thousand extra copies,’ ‘the Americans in London 
have resolved to celebrate the coming fourth of July.’ All this my 
own ears heard spoken to me with unmistakeable distinctness by the 
thin circular disc armature of just such another little electro-magnet 
as this which I hold in my hand. The words were shouted with a 
clear and loud voice by my colleague judge, Prof. Watson, at the far 
end of the line, holding his mouth close to a stretched membrane, 
carrying a piece of soft iron, which was thus made to perform in the 
neighbourhood of an electro-magnet, in circuit with the line, motions 
proportional to the sonorific motions of the air. This, the greatest by 
far of all the marvels of the electric telegraph, is due to a young 
countryman of our own, Mr. Graham Bell, of Edinburgh, and 
Montreal, and Boston, now about to become a naturalised citizen of 
the United States. Who can but admire the hardihood of invention 
which devised such very slight means to realise the mathematical 
conception that, if electricity is to convey all the delicacies of quality 
which distinguish articulate speech, the strength of its current must 
vary continuously, and, as nearly as may be, in simple proportion to 
the velocity of a particle of air engaged in constituting the sound.” 

Since these words were spoken by one of the highest authorities 
in matters telegraphic, Professor Bell has introduced some important 
modifications in his apparatus. He now employs, not an electro- 
magnet, but a permanent magnet. ‘That is to say, instead of using 
at each station such a bar of soft iron as is shown in fig. 6, which 
becomes a magnet while the electric current is passing through the 
coil surrounding it, he uses at each station a bar of iron permanently 
magnetised (or preferably a powerful magnet made of several horse- 
shoe bars—that is, a compound magnet), surrounded similarly by 
coils of wire. No battery is needed. Instead of a current through 
the coils magnetising the iron, the iron already magnetised causes a 
current to traverse the coils whenever it acts, or rather whenever its 
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action changes. If an armature were placed across its ends or poles, 
at the moment when it drew that armature to the poles by virtue of 
its magnetic power, a current would traverse the coils ; but afterwards, 
so long as the armature remained there, there would be no current. 
If an armature placed near the poles were shifted rapidly in front of 
the poles, currents would traverse the coils, or be induced, their 
intensity depending on the strength of the magnet, the length of the 
coil, and the rapidity and range of the motions. In front of the poles 
of the magnet is a diaphragm of very flexible iron (or else some other 
flexible material bearing a small piece of iron on the surface nearest 
the poles). A mouthpiece to converge the sound upon this diaphragm 
substantially completes the apparatus at each station. Professor Bell 
thus describes the operation of the instrument :—“ The motion of 
steel or iron in front of the poles of a magnet creates a current of 
electricity in coils surrounding the poles of the magnet, and the 
duration of this current of electricity coincides with the duration of 
the motion of the steel or iron moved or vibrated in the proximity of 
the magnet. When the human voice causes the diaphragm to vibrate, 
electrical undulations are induced in the coils around the magnets 
precisely similar to the undulations of the air produced by the voice. 
The coils are connected with the line wire, and the undulations in- 
duced in them travel through the wire, and, passing through the coils 
of another instrument of similar construction at the other end of the 
line, are again resolved into air undulations by the diaphragm of this 
(other) instrument.” 

So perfectly are the sound undulations repeated—though the 
instrument has not yet assumed its final form—that not only has the 
lightest whisper uttered at one end of a line of 140 miles been dis- 
tinctly heard at the other, but the speaker can be distinguished by 
his voice when he is known to the listener. So faras can be seen, there 
is every room to believe that before long Professor Bell’s grand inven- 
tion will be perfected to such a degree that words uttered so low on the 
American side of the Atlantic that the nearest bystander cannot hear 
them will be heard distinctly after traversing 2,000 miles under the 
Atlantic, at the European end of the submarine cable—so that Sir 
W. Thomson at Valentia could tell by the voice whether Graham 
Bell, cr Cyrus Field, or his late colleague Professor Watson, were 
speaking to him from Newfoundland. Yet a single wave of those 
which toss in millions on the Atlantic, rolling in on the Irish strand, 
would utterly drown the voices thus made audible after passing be- 
neath two thousand miles of ocean. 

Here surely is the greatest of telegraphic achievements. Of all the 
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marvels of telegraphy—and they are many—none are equal to, none 
seem even comparable with, this one. Strange truly is the history of 
the progress of research which has culminated in this noble triumph, 
wonderful the thought that from the study of the convulsive twitch- 
ings of a dead frog by Galvani, and of the quivering of delicately 
poised magnetic needles by Amptre, should gradually have arisen 
through successive developments a system of communication so 
perfect and so wonderful as telegraphy has already become, and 
promising yet greater marvels in the future. 

The last paragraph had barely been written when news arrived of 
another form of telephone, surpassing Gray’s and La Cour’s in some 
respects as a conveyor of musical tones, but as yet unable to speak 
like Bell’s. It is the invention of Mr. Edison, an American electri- 
cian. He calls it the motograph. He discovered about five years 
ago the curious property on which the construction of the instrument 
depends. If a piece of paper moistened with certain chemical solu- 
tions is laid upon a metallic plate connected with the positive pole of 
a galvanic battery, and a platinum wire connected with the negative 
pole is dragged over the moistened paper, the wire slides over the 
paper like smooth iron over ice—the usual friction disappearing so 
long as the current is passing from the wire to the plate through the 
paper. At the receiving station of Mr. Edison’s motograph there is 
a resonating box from one face of which extends a spring bearing a 
platinum point, which is pressed by the spring upon a tape of chemi- 
cally prepared paper. This tape is steadily unwound, drawing by 
its friction the platinum point, and with it the face of the resonator, 
outwards. This slight strain on the face of the resonator continues 
so Jong as no current passes from the platinum point to the metallic 
drum over which the moistened tape is rolling. But so soon asa 
current passes, the friction immediately ceases, ‘and the face of the 
resonator resumes its normal position. If then at the transmitting 
station there is a membrane or a very fine diaphragm (as in Reuss’s 
or Bell’s arrangement) which is set vibrating by a note of any given 
tone, the current is as in those arrangements transmitted and stopped 
at intervals corresponding to the tone, and the face of the resonating 
box is freed and pulled at the same intervals. Hence, it speaks the 
corresponding tone. The instrument appears to have the advantage 
over Gray’s in range. In telegraphic communication Gray’s telephone 
is limited to about one octave. Edison's extends from the deepest 
bass notes:to the highest notes of the human voice, which, when 
magnets are employed, are almost inaudible. But Edison’s motograph 
has yet to learn to speak. 
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Other telegraphic marvels might well find a place here, if space 
were available. I might speak of the wonders of submarine tele- 
graphy, and of the marvellous delicacy of the arrangements by which 
messages by the Atlantic Cable are read, and not only read but made 
to record themselves. I might dwell, again, on the ingenious printing 
telegraph of Mr. Hughes, which sets up its own types, inks them, and 
prints them, or on the still more elaborate plan of the Chevalier 
Bonelli “for converting the telegraph stations into so many type- 
setting workshops.” But space would altogether fail me to deal pro- 
perly with these and kindred marvels. There is, however, one appli- 
cation of telegraphy, especially interesting to the astronomer, to which 
I must devote the remaining space available to me: I mean, the 
employment of electricity as a regulator of time. Here again it is 
the principle of the system, rather than details of construction, which 
I propose to describe. Suppose we have a clock not only of excel- 
Jent construction, but under astronomical surveillance, so that when 
it is a second or so in error it is set right again by the stars. Let the 
pendulum of this clock beat seconds ; and at each beat let a galvanic 
current be made and broken. This may be done in many ways— 
thus the pendulum may at each swing tilt up a very light metallic 
hammer, which forms part of the circuit when down; or the end of 
the pendulum may be covered with some non-conducting substance 
which comes at each swing between two metallic springs in very light 
contact, separating them and so breaking circuit; or in many other 
ways the circuit may be broken. When the circuit is made, let the 
current travel along a wire which passes through a number of stations 
near or remote, traversing at each the coils of a temporary magnet. 
Then, at each’ swing of the pendulum of the regulating clock, each 
magnet is magnetised and demagnetised. Thus each, once in a 
second, draws to itself and then releases its armature, which is 
thereupon pulled back by a spring. Let the armature, when drawn 
to the magnet, move a lever by which one tooth of a wheel is carried 
forward. Then the wheel is turned at the rate of one tooth per 
second. This wheel communicates motion to others in the usual 
way. In fact, we have at each station a clock driven, ot by a weight 
or spring and with a pendulum which allows one tooth of an escape- 
ment wheel to pass at each swing, but by the distant regulating clock 
which turns a driving wheel at the rate of one tooth per second, that 
is, one tooth for each swing of the regulating clock’s pendulum. Each 
clock, then, keeps perfect time with the regulating clock. In astro- 
nomy, where it is often of the utmost importance to secure perfect 
synchronism of observation, or the power of noting the exact differ- 
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ence of time between observations made at distant stations, not only 
can the same clock thus keep time for two observers hundreds of 
miles apart, but each observer can record by the same arrangement 
the moment of the occurrence of some phenomenon. For if a tape 
be unwound automatically, as in the Morse instrument, it is easy so 
to arrange matters that every second’s beat of the pendulum records 
itself by a dot or short line on the tape, and that the observer can 
with a touch make (or break) contact at the instant of observation, 
and so a mark be made properly placed between two seconds’ marks— 
thus giving the precise time when the observation was made. 
Such applications, however, though exceedingly interesting to astrono- 
mers, are not among those in which the general public take chief 
interest. There was one occasion, however, when astronomical time- 
relations were connected in the most interesting manner with one of 
the greatest of all the marvels of telegraphy: I mean, when the 
“Great Eastern” in mid-ocean was supplied regularly with Greenwich 
time, and this so perfectly (and therefore with such perfect indication 
of her place in the Atlantic), that when it was calculated from the 
time-signals that the buoy left in open ocean to mark the place of 
the cut cable had been reached, and the captain was coming on deck 
with several officers to look for it, the buoy announced its presence 
by thumping the side of the great ship. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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THE STORY OF SIGURD AND ITS 
SOURCES. 


HE most lasting monument of a nation’s greatness is perhaps, 
after all, that airiest of castles in the air, its folk-lore. The 
palaces of Agamemnon and Menelaus are buried under the dust 
of centuries beyond rediscovery and identification, face Schliemann ; 
but their glory and that of heroic Greece live in the page of Homer, 
indelible, @re perennius. And even without a poet of supreme 
genius the result is the same. Such is the vital force of popular fancy, 
that its creations survive all changes of time, and locality, and custom. 
Stories migrate from one quarter of the globe to another with 
accidentals varied in all possible ways; but the essential features 
remain unchanged, and the hero of many a nursery story shows un- 
mistakable attributes of a mythic hero, if not of the Sun himself. 
Grimm’s fairy tales are full of such instances. 

Next to the Fall of Troy and the Arthurian legends, perhaps no 
story or agglomeration of stories has left so many and so important 
traces in international fiction as the tale of Sigurd or Siegfried and his 
race, the god-born, heroic Volsungs. Considering, indeed, the political 
insignificance and the remoteness of the island in which this story took 
its earliest surviving form, this enormous success—if that modern term 
may be applied—seems at first singularly out of proportion. But it must 
be remembered that Iceland was little more than the storehouse of these 
old traditions, which were the common property of the Teuto-Scan- 
dinavian race long before the Norsemen set foot on the northern isle. 
This claim has been repeatedly vindicated by the poets of the various 
Teutonic tribes from the earliest middle ages down to our time. 
It is, indeed, not many months ago since the attention of the culti- 
vated classes in this country and in Germany was directed towards the 
story of Sigurd by two important events—the performance of Wagner’s 
tetralogy, “ The Ring of the Niblung,” at Bayreuth last August, and the 
appearance of Mr. Morris’s “The Story of Sigurd the Volsung.” 
With the latter work we are chiefly concerned here ; but before con- 
sidering its most important incidents and the manner in which they 
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have been drawn from the original sources, it will be well to premise 
a few remarks as to the nature and genesis of these sources themselves. 

The story of the godlike hero who slays the dragon and wins an 
enormous treasure of shining gold, and is in his turn slain by the trea- 
chery of his foes, is by most modern scholars identified, or at any rate 
connected, with the “ solar myth,” a convenient heading comprehend- 
ing a vast deal of deep learning, together with an equal amount of 
wild conjecture. Fortunately there is no need for us to tread on this 
dangerous ground. When we first meet with Sigurd, Fafnir’s bane, 
he is decidedly a man of tangible flesh and bone and a stout heart, 
whatever he may have been at a previous period. It is true that 
this début dates from a comparatively late epoch. The elder or 
poetic Edda is generally ascribed to an Icelandic priest called Sae- 
mund, whose birth took place about the middle of the eleventh 
century. He is described as a man of great learning, who spent 
part of his life in foreign travels, from which he brought back, 
amongst other accomplishments, a deep insight into magic mysteries. 
The suspicion of forbidden knowledge attaching to most learned 
men in the middle ages is, in his case, sufficiently accounted for by 
his evident predilection for the old religion of his country, superseded 
about fifty years before his birth by the new light of Christianity. 
The fidelity with which he has preserved the pagan traditions, unal- 
loyed by any attempt, so common amongst Christian priests, at 
smuggling the new ideas into the old national myths, does all possible 
credit to the liberal-mindedness of Saemund. 

An attempt of the kind described is observable in the so-called 
younger or prose Edda (the elder work is written in alliterative verse), 
generally ascribed to Snorri Sturluson. Especially in the “ Foreword to 
the Edda,” Christian and even Greek ideas and names appear in 
curious juxtaposition with Odin and the gods of Valhall. This 
“ Foreword,” however, is most probably of a later date than other 
parts of the collection, and many of the earlier chapters offer wel- 
come additional details regarding northern mythology and legend. 

The two Eddas are the most famed collections of ancient sagas. 
But besides the stories told in these, there were and are afloat in 
Iceland innumerable traditions more or less identified with certain 
periods and localities, but all pointing back to a great mythical 
centre. It is, indeed, not without pathetic significance to see the 
flower of song and story blossoming forth in the midst of storm and 
snow—to find, in this practical age of ours, the inhabitants of a 
remote island whiling away the terrible nights of a northern winter 
by remembrances of an age of national greatness no more real 
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perhaps, from the historian’s point of view, than the glories of 
Valhall itself. 

With some of these sagas, as for instance the story of Gretir the 
Bold, the friends of Mr. Morris’s poetry are familiar through his 
excellent translations ; another, the Laxdaela Saga, is the source of 
the weird story of love and revenge, ‘“‘ The Lovers of Gudrun,” in the 
“ Earthly Paradise.” But by far the most important one amongst the 
number is the so-called Volsunga Saga, also translated by Mr. 
Morris, with the assistance of his Icelandic friend, Mr. Eirikr Mag- 
nisson. This is the most complete Icelandic treatment of Sigurd’s 
life and death and the further tragic issues thereof, and may in 
some respects be compared with the greatest epic productions of 
other nations. Although written in prose, its language rises fre- 
quently to the simple grandeur of popular poetry, and, barring the 
Odyssey, there is perhaps no narrative poem in existence as fully 
imbued with and representative of the spirit of the country where it 
was fashioned. The Volsunga Saga belongs to the twelfth century, 
and is at any rate considerably later than the verse Edda, which is, 
indeed, one of its sources. But, being chiefly concerned with one 
hero and his surroundings, its design is naturally more precise, its 
colouring more vivid. From this saga the incidents of Mr. Morris's 
poem are mainly drawn. 

But his attempt at bringing the grand old story home to the 
feelings of contemporaries was preceded by several others, one of 
which at least ought to receive passing mention here. It is the so- 
called “ Nibelungenlied,” or, more properly, “ Der Nibelunge Noth,” 
the Need of the Niblungs, a medizeval German poem, dating in its 
present form from about the beginning of the thirteenth century—that 
is, fifty years later than the Volsunga Saga. Considering this short 
interval, it is astonishing to note the difference of conception in the 
two treatments. In the Icelandic story, purely mythical traits inces- 
santly commingle with the human events ; and the supreme god, 
slightly disguised as a wanderer, “one-eyed and seeming ancient,” 
appears on the scene more than once. In the German poem this 
connection with another world is entirely severed. The ancient 
heroes are converted into medizval knights, and on rare occasions 
only does the poet try to grapple with the supernatural features of 
the story transmitted to him, which, naturally enough, he finds it 
difficult to make agree with the realistic colouring of his picture. 
The reasons for such a divergence between the two tales are obvious. 
In Iceland the pagan traditions remained alive till a comparatively 
late period, and even after that the sagas were preserved by the 
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seclusion of the country and the zeal of patriotic collectors from the 
inroad of heterogeneous elements, which, on the contrary, were by 
the German priests purposely engrafted on the original myths. The 
modernising tendency resulting from the latter process could not 
but prove detrimental to the unity and continuity of the German 
epic. The omission, for instance, of the vows exchanged by Siegfried 
and Brynhild wipes the idea of tragic guilt from the fate of the 
hero, and lowers the motive of Brynhild’s revenge to the ordinary 
spite and envy of a narrow-minded woman. But, on the other hand, 
the German treatment has done an enormous service to the old 
tradition by localising it in one of the most beautiful spots of the 
Fatherland. The “ Rhine,” vaguely used in the Edda as an equiva- 
lent for running water, has in the “ Nibelungenlied” become the 
great German river, and especially Wagner's drama has gained 
immensely by this connection with a scene dear to all lovers of 
nature and poetry. 

Mr. Morris owes little to the ‘ lied’ as far as the incidents of his 
story are concerned. His mind, strange to say, is much more 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the old tradition than that of 
the German poet six hundred years ago. But with regard to another 
feature he is undoubtedly indebted to the treatment under discus- 
sion. I am speaking of his metre. This metre has been a sore 
puzzle to the critics of “Sigurd.” It has been described as “ ana- 
pestic,” “ dactylic,” “ English ballad metre,” and what not. Even 
the author of the masterly article on Mr. Morris’s poem in the 
Atheneum of Dec. 9, 1876 seems undecided on this point. He 
speaks of English hexameters, which Mr. Morris’s lines undoubtedly 
are in a certain sense—in so far, namely, as they contain six 
high-toned or accentuated syllables. But a couplet like this, chosen 
at random— 


The shapen ancient token that hath no change nor end, 
No change and no beginning, no flaw nor God to mend— 


distinctly shows that the fundamental scheme of the metre in “ Sigurd” 
is neither dactylic nor anapestic, but iambic ; and a comparison of 
the same couplet with the very first verse of the “ Nibelungenlied ”— 


Uns ist in alten maeren—wunders vil geseit— 


further proves that both metres are identical, or, in other words, that 

Mr. Morris has adopted the “ Langzeile,” the long-line of the old 

German poem, with such modifications as the genius of the language 

or his individual bias seemed to require. One of these modifications 

is the more frequent introduction of two instead of one short syllable 
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in the thesis, especially at the beginning of the line, which produces 
the appearance of anapzstic metre above alluded to. But this license 
is by no means uncommon in the “ Nibelungenlied,” and may 
indeed be derived from the indifference with which the number of 
low-toned syllables is treated in the old alliterative verse. The 
czesura, lies in both poems after the third foot, and is of such force 
as to admit of the introduction of an additional short syllable, not 
otherwise to be accounted for by the metrical scheme—a pheno- 
menon which, by the way, occurs also in the genuine heroic verse 
of medizval French and Provencal. 

After this short excursion on technical grounds, which seemed 
desirable in the interest both of Mr. Morris and of his readers, 
we return to the story as we found it in the Volsunga Saga. 

The ordinary modern reader taking up the Saga or either of the 
Eddas without preparation would probably see in them little more 
than a confused accumulation of impossible adventures and deeds of 
prowess, with an admixture of incest, fratricide, and other horrors. But 
on looking closer one discovers a certain plan in this entanglement, a 
plan much obscured by the unbridled fancy of the old narrators and 
hardly realised by themselves, but which, if properly sifted, amounts 
to what, in modern parlance, we should call a moral or idea. To 
“ point this moral,” to consistently develop this idea, is the task of the 
modern poet courageous enough to grapple with such a subject. 
Two ways are open tohim. Either he may wholly abandon ihe 
sequence of the old tale, and group its dsjecta membra round a 
leading idea as a centre, or else he may adhere to the order and 
essence of the legend as originally told, only emphasising such points 
as are essential to the significance of the story, and omitting or 
throwing into comparative shade those incidents which by their nature 
betray themselves to be arbitrary additions of later date. Wagner 
has chosen the former way, Mr. Morris the latter. This fact, and 
the divergent requirements of the drama and the epic, sufficiently 
account for their difference of treatment. The leading idea in both 
cases remains the same ; it is the fatal curse which attaches to the 
gold, or, which is the same in a moral sense, to the desire for gold— 
auri sacra fames. 

At first sight the tale of Sigurd, Fafnir’s bane, seems to have 
little. connection with this idea. It is briefly this. Sigurd, the son 
of Sigmund the Volsung, is brought up at the court of King Elf, the 
second husband of his mother after Sigmund has been slain in 
battle. With a sword fashioned from the shards of his father’s 
weapon he slays Fafnir, an enormous worm or dragon, and possesses 
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himself of the treasure watched by the monster, including a ring and 
the “helm ofawing,” the latter in the “ Nibelungenlied ” converted into 
the “tarnkappe,” a magic cap or mantle which makes the bearer 
invisible and endows him with supernatural strength. Tasting of the 
blood of the dragon, he understands the language of birds, and an 
eagle tells him of a beautiful maiden lying asleep on a rock, called 
Hindfell, surrounded by a wall of wavering fire. Through it Sigurd 
rides, and awakes Brynhild the sword-maiden, or Valkyrie, from her 
magic slumber. Love naturally follows. ‘The pair live together on 
Hindfell fora season, and Brynhild teaches the youth the runes of her 
wisdom, a conception of woman’s refining and civilising mission 
frequently met with in old Germanic tales. When Sigurd leaves her 
to seek new adventures, they plight the troth of eternal love ; and 

Then he set the ring on her finger, and once, if ne’er again, 

They kissed and clung together, and their hearts were full and fain. 

From Brynhild’s rock Sigurd journeys to a realm “south of the 
Rhine,” where dwell the kingly brothers, Gunnar, Hogni, and Guttorm, 
the Niblungs, together with their sister Gudrun, “the fairest of maidens,” 
and their mother Grimhild, “a wise wife” and a “ fierce-hearted 
woman,” as the Volsunga Saga alternately describes her. It is through 
a love-philter brewed by her that Sigurd forgets the vows exchanged 
with Brynhild, and becomes enamoured of Gudrun, whom he soon 
after weds. So powerful is the charm, that the very name of his former 
love has been wiped from Sigurd’s memory, and he willingly under- 
takes the task to woo and win Brynhild for his brother Gunnar. For 
that purpose he, by means of his magic cap, assumes Gunnar’s sem- 
blance, and, after having once more crossed the wall of wavering flame, 
compels Brynhild to become his bride. But, faithful to his promise, 
he places a drawn sword between himself and the maid “as they lie 
on one bed together.” On parting from her he receives back from 
Brynhild his own ring, given to her at Hindfell in the days of their 
bliss. Sigurd then returns to Gunnar and resumes his own form, and 
all return home, the king leading his unwilling bride in triumph. 

The following events are the outgrowth of the tragic guilt thus 
incurred. Sigurd reveals the secret of Brynhild’s wooing to his wife, 
and allows her to take possession of the fatal ring, which she again, 
during a quarrel, shows to Gunnar’s wife. Brynhild, thus informed of 
the fraud practised on her, thinks of vengeance, and incites her hus- 
band and his brothers to kill Sigurd. The deed is done while Sigurd 
lies asleep in his chamber with Gudrun, or, according to the more 
poetic version of the German epic, while he bends over a brook in 
the forest to quench his thirst after a day’s hunting. But as soon as 
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her beloved foe is killed the old passion, never quenched, rises up 
again in Brynhild’s heart. To be united with her lover in death, she 
pierces her breast with a sword, and one pyre consumes both. 

With this climax Wagner very properly concludes his drama. 
But the epic poet loves to follow the course of events to their ultimate 
consequences, and Mr. Morris, in accordance with the Volsunga 
Saga, proceeds to relate how, after many years of mournful widowhood, 
Gudrun is married to Atli, a mighty king, the brother of Brynhild. 
Eager to become possessed of Sigurd’s treasure, he invites the 
Niblungs, its actual owners, to his country, and here the kingly 
brothers and all their followers are killed by base treachery after 
the most heroic resistance. They refuse sternly to ransom their 
lives by a discovery of the hoard which, previous to their depar- 
ture, they have hidden at the bottom of a lake, and which thus is 
irrecoverably lost to mankind. Gudrun has incited her husband to 
the deed, and has looked on calmly while her kinsmen were slain one 
after another. But when all are dead, and the murder of Sigurd has 
been revenged, the feeling of blood-relationship, so powerful amongst 
northern nations, is reawakened in her bosom. While Atli and his earls 
are asleep she sets fire to the kingly hall, and her wretched husband 
falls by her own hand. It is characteristic of the Icelandic epic that 
after all these fates and horrors Gudrun lives for a number of years, 
and is yet again married to a third husband. But to this length even 
Mr. Morris refuses to accompany the tale. In accordance with the 
Volsunga Saga, his Gudrun casts herself into the sea; but the waves do 
not carry her “to the burg of King Jonakr, a mighty king and lord 
of many folk.” The magnificent lines in which we hear the last of 
the ill-fated queen may close this sketch of the story :— 

Then Gudrun girded her raiment, on the edge of the deep she stood, 

She looked o’er the shoreless water, and cried out o’er the measureless flood: 
“Oh sea, I stand before thee ; and I, who was Sigurd’s wife, 

By his brightness unforgotten I bid thee deliver my life 

From the deeds and the longing of days, and the lack I have won of the earth, 
And the wrong amended by wrong, and the bitter wrong of my birth !” 

She hath spread out her arms as she spake it, and away from the earth she leapt, 
And cut offthe tide of returning, for the sea waves o’er her swept, 

And their will is her will henceforward; and who knoweth the deeps of the sea, 
And the wealth of the bed of Gudrun, and the days that yet shall be?” 

All this is very grand and weird, the reader will say, but where is 
the moral, the ideal essence of which these events are but the earthly 
reflex? To this essence we gradually ascend by inquiring into the 
mythological sources of the tale, by asking who is Sigurd, whence 
does he come, on what mission is he sent, and by whom? also, what 
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is the significance of the treasure watched by a dragon and coveted by 
all mankind? This treasure, we then shall find, and the curse attaching 
to it ever since it was robbed from Andvari, the water-elf, is the key- 
note of the whole story. The curse proves fatal to all its successive 
owners, from Andvari himself and Fafnir, who, for its sake, kills his 
father, down to Sigurd and Brynhild and the Niblung brothers. Nay, 
Odin himself, the supreme god, becomes subject to the curse of the 
gold through having once coveted it, and we dimly discern that the 
ultimate doom of the Aesir, the Ragnarok, or Dusk of the Gods, of 
which the Voluspa speaks, is intimately connected with the same 
baneful influence. It further becomes evident that Sigurd the 
Volsung, the descendant of Odin, is destined to wrest the treasure 
and the power derived from it from the Niblungs, the dark or 
cloudy people who threaten the bright god-world of Valhall with 
destruction. And this leads us back to a still earlier stage of the 
myth, in which Sigurd himself becomes the symbol of the celestial 
luminary conquering night and misty darkness, an idea repeatedly 
hinted at by Mr. Morris, and splendidly illustrated by Wagner when 
Siegfried appears on the stage illumined by the first rays of the 
rising sun. In the work of the German poet all this is brought out 
with a distinctness of which only dramatic genius of the highest 
order is capable. With an astounding grasp of detail, and with a 
continuity of thought rarely equalled, Wagner has remoulded the con- 
fused and complex organism of the old tale, omitting what seemed 
unnecessary, and placing in juxtaposition incidents organically con- 
nected but separated by the obtuseness of later sagamen. Like 
Sigurd himself he has recovered the pure gold of poetry from the 
cavern of obscured tradition. 

Mr. Morris, as has been said before, proceeds on a different 
principle. His first object is to tell a tale, and to tell it as nearly as 
possible in the spirit and according to the letter of the old sagas. 
In this he has succeeded in a manner at once indicative of his high 
poetic gifts and of a deep sympathy with the spirit of the northern 
myth, which breathes in every line and in every turn of his phraseo- 
logy. To compare the peculiar tinge of his language with the 
ordinary archaisms and euphuisms of literary poets would be mis- 
taking a field flower of sweetest fragrance for its counterpart in a 
milliner’s shop-window. It is true that he also hints at the larger 
philosophic and moral issues of the tale alluded to in the above. 
But when he refers to the end of the gods brought about by their 
own guilt, or to the redeeming mission of Sigurd, it is done in the 
mysterious, not to say half-conscious, manner of the saga itself, and 
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the effect is such as, from his own point of view, he intended it and 
could not but intend it to be. 

But there is another side to the question. The Eddas and the 
Tale of the Volsungs are, as we have seen, not the work of one 
master-hand, but the accumulation of successive ages loosely put 
together by an obscure collector. In such collections it is a com- 
mon phenomenon to see original features of the story appear in 
various treatments, sometimes ill-treatments, according to the intelli- 
gence of the sagaman. These different versions of one and the 
same incident gradually develop into distinct stories, and are, as 
such, inserted in the collection by uncritical medizval editors. 
Parallelisms of this kind abound in the Volsunga Saga. The visit to 
a distant land in spite of warnings and omens, and the betrayal 
by their respective hosts of the Volsungs in the first and of the 
Niblungs in the last book of Mr. Morris’s poem, are not above the 
suspicion of being different versions of the same original idea. The 
prophetic knowledge, by dint of which various people foresee and 
foretell the ultimate fate of Sigurd, is another instance of the same 
kind. But this multiplying tendency of the saga reaches its climax 
when Sigmund the Volsung is credited with offspring by no fewer than 
three different unions, Sigurd being the son of Hiordis instead of Signy. 
The connection of the latter with Sigmund, her brother, is evidently 
introduced in the oldest version of the tale in order that Sigurd, the 
redeemer of the gods, may have the unmixed blood of the Volsungs, 
or, which is the same, of Odin the supreme god himself, in his veins ; 
and the later sagaman, in ignoring this circumstance, has entirely 
destroyed the significance without by any means abating the repul- 
siveness of the incident. In adhering strictly to his source in this 
instance, I cannot help thinking that Mr. Morris has sacrificed the 
right and even the duty of the modern poet. 

There is yet another such duty to which short reference must 
here be made; this is the artistic construction and delineation of 
character. The old tales furnish excellent materials for this purpose, 
touches sometimes of the utmost subtlety and truth of observation ; 
but they never work up these detached features to a finished picture. 
As regards this point, a comparison of the different methods employed 
by Wagner and Mr. Morris respectively leads again to most interest- 
ing considerations. By the former his heroes and heroines are 
designed with a view to immediate dramatic action; their every nerve 
and fibre is instinct with spontaneous life and energy. Mr. Morris, 
on the other hand, loves epic breadth, and the development of his 
conceptions frequently and purposely is expanded over a number of 
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years. Some of his finest and most characteristic effects are achieved 
by this duration of motive not only in “ Sigurd,” but also in his previous 
tales, especially in those drawn from Icelandic sources, The. possi- 
bility of people nursing their wrath for years and years, of their living 
together on terms of social intercourse, but never losing sight for a 
moment of the final goal of revenge, has never been more strikingly 
illustrated than in that weird tale of affection turned to. deadly 
hatred, “The Lovers of Gudrun.” The difference of conception above 
referred to becomes most apparent in the character of the hero as 
delineated by the two poets in their individual fashion. Wagner's 
Siegfried is essentially and intensely young. He passes. through 
dangers and performs heroic deeds with all the unconcerned- 
ness of youth. His love for Brynhild is sincere; but when once his 
thoughts are averted from her by the magic draught, his heart turns 
with genuine fervour towards the blooming Niblung maiden, and only 
in the hour of death does he remember his first and deeper passion. 
Mr. Morris’s Sigurd is a dreamer of dreams, more. of.an earnest 
thinking man than Siegfried, although less of a god-inspired hero. 
He also is overpowered by Grimhild’s love-philter, but his infatuation 
is momentary. He marries Gudrun more from a feeling of pity than 
of love; and after he has recognised the fatal error, he languidly tries 
to avert the doom which, he knows, awaits all concerned in the 
deed. This touch of fatalism and resignation is, from a narrative 
point of view, more impressive than Siegfried’s buoyant carelessness; 
the only difficulty being to conceive how such a character should 
have so easily swerved from its first affection. For of this awkward 
fact the love-philter is, after all, but an apologetic symbolisation. 

After having tried to show as far as was possible within the given 
space how Mr. Morris has succeeded in assimilating to his individual 
purpose the matter of his original, it now remains for me to add a few 
words as to the manner, the literary style, in which this difficult 
task has been accomplished. This cannot be done better than by 
placing face to face a passage from the Volsunga Saga and the treat- 
ment of the same situation in “The Story of Sigurd.” The scene 
chosen occurs at the wedding of Signy, Sigmund’s sister, to King 
Siggeir, the treacherous host and ultimate murderer of her kinsfolk. 
The stranger, it need hardly be added, is Odin the god; and the 
sword he smites into the trunk of the tree the same with which Sigurd 
kills the dragon. 

“ The tale tells that great fires were made endlong the _ hall, 
and the great tree aforesaid stood midmost thereof. Withal folk saw 
that whenas men sat by the fires in the evening, a certain man came 
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into the hall, unknown of aspect to all men; and suchlike array 
he had that over him was a spotted cloak, and he was barefoot, 
and had linen breeches knit tight even unto the bone, and he had a 
sword in his hand as he went up to the Branstock, and a slouched 
hat upon his head. Huge he was, and seeming ancient, and one-eyed. 
So he drew his sword and smote it into the tree-trunk, so that it sank 
in up to the hilt ; and all held back from greeting the man. Then 
he took up the sword and said—‘ Whoso draweth this sword from 
this stock shall have the same as a gift from me, and shall find in good 
sooth that never bare he better sword in hand than is this.’ There- 
with out went the old man from the hall ; and none knew who he was, 
or whither he went.” (Volsunga Saga, Englished by Morris and 
Magnusson.) Of this simple germ the following is the modern 
growth and development : 


Then into the Volsung dwelling a mighty man there strode, 
One-eyed and seeming ancient, yet bright his visage glowed : 
Cloud-blue was the hood upon him, and his kirtle gleaming-grey 

As the latter morning sundog when the storm is on the way: 

A bill he bore on his shoulder, whose mighty ashen beam 

Burnt bright with the flame of the sea and the blended silver’s gleam. 
And such was the guise of his raiment as the Volsung elders had told 
Was borne by their fathers’ fathers, and the first that warred in the wold. 
So strode he to the Branstock, nor greeted any lord, 

But forth from his cloudy raiment he drew a gleaming sword, 

And smote it deep in the tree: bole, and the wild hawks overhead 
Laughed ’neath the naked heaven as at last he spake and said: 

** Earls of the Goths and Volsungs, abiders on the earth, 

Lo there amid the Branstock a blade of plenteous worth ! 

The folk of the war-wand’s forgers wrought never better steel 

Since the first burg of heaven uprose for man-folk’s weal. 

Now let the man among you whose heart and hand may shift 

To pluck it from the oakwood e’en take it for my gift. 

Then ne’er, but his own heart falter, its point and edge shall fail 
Until the night’s beginning and the ey of the tale.” 


So sweet his speaking sounded, so wise » his words ‘did seem, 

That moveless all men sat there, as in a happy dream 

We stir not lest we waken ; but there his speech had end, 

And slowly down the hall-floor and outward did he wend. 

And none would cast him a question or follow on his ways, 

For they knew that the gift was Odin’s, a sword for the world to praise. 


If space permitted, I would quote also the version by Wagner of 
the same scene, which occurs as a narrative in the second part of the 
tetralogy, the “ Valkyrie.” But for this I must refer the reader to 
the English translation of the work by Mr. Alfred Forman, published 
a few weeks ago, 

FRANCIS HUEFFER, 





ASPARAGUS, 


F the six syllables of the Greek word éAenuootvn have dwindled 
down, through philological wear and tear, into the monosyllabic 
English equivalent of “ alms,” the metamorphoses which the word 
aorapayoc has undergone, till it assumed in our vernacular the terse 
but delusive form of “ grass,” are no less destructive and peculiar. 
The analogy, however, between the two words is not complete ; for, 
whilst “ alms” is the only representative of its Greek original, the 
words which represent aerdpayoc are numerous and diversified. To 
speak merely of the English of the last century and a half, we find 
the following forms in the subjoined descending scale of linguistic 
decay :—asparagus—sparagus—sparragus — speragus — asparagrass— 
sparagrass—speragrass—sparrergrass—sparrowgrass—grass. 

In comparison with these vulgar offshoots from the original, these 
turiones‘ from the asparagus root, the older English “ sperage” is a 
polite and refined derivative. 

We cannot trace the cultivation of asparagus in England any 
further back than the close of the sixteenth century, and from that 
date till the middle of the last century the two expressions “ sperage ” 
and “ asparagus” were used indiscriminately by persons of education. 

The homely form “ sperage” seems as if it had been manufac- 
tured expressly to obviate the monstrosities to which the classical 
asparagus rapidly gave birth. As early, indeed, as the year 1611 we 
find, among the entries in the household book of Sir William Fitz- 
william, of Milton, the following item : “ Twoe roots of sparrowgres, 
12d.” This is altogether a curious expression ; the price is high, the 
extent of the purchase small, and the orthography suggestive, as indi- 
cating that the associative principle tended then rather to the ornitho- 
logical than to the botanical corruption of these later days,? whilst 
the limited number may show that the worthy knight wished to 
experimentalise before going in for “‘ sparrowgres” culture en grand. 


1 « Turio” is the botanical term for the shoots of the asparagus and similar 
plants. 

2 In the form “ sparrowgoose,” mentioned by Skinner, that most fatuous 
exponent of the eruditio ad absurdum skilfully managed to combine the 
appellations of two birds, 
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The form “ sperage,” however, was by far the more usual one in 
ordinary parlance,' though the classical term was often employed by 
botanists. This is shown by the following quotations from some of 
the authors in whose works the word occurs. In Holland’s Pliny 
(1601), we find: ‘As touching sferages, there is not a herb in the 
garden whereof there is so great care taken of them,” whilst in the 
same work both terms appear in juxtaposition: “ Now there is a 
middle sort of these sferages, not so civile and gentle as the asparagus 
of the garden, and yet more kind and mild than the corrude? of the 
field.” In Sylvester’s translation of “ The Furies” of Du Bartas 
(1605) the following passage occurs :— 


And unites so well 
Sargons and goats, the sferage and the rush.* 


In Fletcher’s “ Differences,” which was published in 1623, we read 
as follows :—“ Eating of Carduus benedictus, of rue, onyons, anise 
seed, garlike, stakes of sperage, fenell, fengreeke, &c.;” and in Ray’s 
** Catalogus Plantarum Angliz” (1667) we find, as explanation of the 
botanical asparagus :—“ Sferage—found in sundry places, as in the 
marshes near Bristow, about Harwich in Essex. I found it growing 
on the cliffs at the Lezard point in Cornwal.” 

The natural abbreviation sfaragus was also employed, and we 
find that this identical suppression of the initial “a” had also 
taken place in Latin, as the reading “ sparagus” occurs, according 
to Nonius, in Varronius. It can scarcely be accounted a vulgarism, 
and indeed it was constantly used by writers of the beginning of the 
last century. In Congreve’s translation of Juvenal we read— 


Next that shall mountain sfaragus be laid, 
Pull’d by some plain but cleanly country-maid.‘ 





! The forms ‘‘spurge” and ‘‘spurey” are rightly queried in Latham; whilst 
the form ‘“‘ sparage,” which is given by Dr. Johnson, but which Nares says he has 
never come across, is used in Cotgrave (1650). Dr. Johnson made a mistake, how- 
ever, in saying ‘‘ from the French asfarage,” which is a form which the word has 
never assumed in that language. Few words have the termination “age” in 
French which have not been formed through the Low-Latin suffix of ‘*‘ aticum.” 

2 ** Corruda” is the classical and botanical name for the wild asparagus. 

* ** The habitat of the wild asparagus is marshy ground near the sea, productive 
also of rushes.”—Nares’s Glossary (sperage). 

. **et montani 

Asparagi, posito quos legit villica fuso.””—Juvenal, Satires, xi. 69. 
** And asparagus from the mountains, which my bailiff’s wife gathered when she 
had laid aside her spindle.” This again refers to the corruda, which is still very 
common on the Italian hills, as appears from Sir William Hooker’s note on 
Badham’s version of Juvenal, 
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And in Bishop Taylor against Transubstantiation ; ‘“ An argument 
that, like Jonas’s gourd or sfaragus, is in season only at some 
times.” Again in Evelyn’s “ Acetaria” (1699) we find: “ Sparagus, 
asparagus (ad asferitate), temperately hot and moist, cordial, diuretic, 
easie of digestion, and next to flesh, nothing more nourishing.” 
There are two curious blunders in this passage, as will be seen when 
the derivation of the word and the properties of the plant are 
discussed. 

The forms “sparagrass,” “‘speragrass,” and finally the terrible 
“ sparrowgrass” have only latterly become vulgarisms. In the last 
century, and even till the last generation, they were only distorted 
forms which arose through misconception or false assimilation. The 
great lexicographer has given a certain classicality to the form 
“sparrowgrass,” as he admitted it as a genuine English word, and 
gave an instance of its usage. In the first edition, however, of his 
Dictionary he only notices the form “asparagus,” and gives two 
technical authors! as his authorities. It is in a subsequent edition 
that we find the following quotation from ‘The Art of Cookery” :— 


Your infant pease to sfarrowgrass prefer, 
Which to the supper you may best defer. 


The usage of the form “ sparrowgrass” was fully established in polite 
society until quite lately, though “Cuthbert Bede’s” note on the 
subject in “Notes and Queries” does not particularly tend to sub- 
stantiate this assertion. He says: “ I would venture to ask whether 
sparrowgrass is not the older and truer pronunciation(!!) In fact, 
like ‘ obleege’ and some other words, it obtains at the present day, 
for I have heard it so called dy the sister of an earl, a lady upwards 
of seventy years of age.” Does the writer mean us to infer that this 
form must be orthographically correct because employed by the sister 
of an earl, and that it must be the pronunciation of the present day 
because the lady in question was seventy years of age? We are 
inclined to think that her high birth by no means insured correctness 
of pronunciation; and the fact of her being a septuagenarian would 
have led us to expect the orthography of her youth, and not of her 
riper years. 

We have now arrived at the last and most crushing vulgarism, 
which at present assails.our ears at every step—namely, “grass.” 
This expression shows an even greater perversion from the original 
than has occurred in the change of the artichaut girasole into Jerusalem 
artichoke. ‘The odious abbreviation lowers man to the rank of an 


? Miller on Botany; Arbuthnot on A/iments, 
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herbivorous animal, besides giving rise to erroneous notions regarding 
the botanical nature and order of the plant. Grass is the ignoble 
appellation bestowed on the esculent which, attaining lordly pro- 
portions, graced the banquets of Apicius and Lucullus, and whose 
praises have been the theme of the epicures of every age! Truly 
it may be said, “ Latet anguis in Aerda.” This, however, might be 
borne; but the possibility of the perpetuation of the expression, owing 
to its frequent employment in print, is what is most to be dreaded. 
Its use in works on horticulture is becoming universal, and the 
periodicals and magazines devoted to gardening and botany, which 
ought to act as the guardians and champions of this most seductive 
lily, are, as a glance at their pages will prove, the principal offenders. 
The effect is still more comical when the term is applied to a single 
blade. ‘Thus in the “ Gardener’s Magazine” Mr. J. C. Clarke, a great 
authority on the cultivation of asparagus, writes: “This year it was 
about the 22nd of April before I had a single grass fit for table.” 
Surely no one should be esteemed a bigoted purist who wishes to 
check the growth of expressions such as this! The term Battersea 
grass, which was once so usual, has naturally died out since the 
ground in that suburb has been devoted to a more lucrative growth 
than even asparagus, and the head-quarters of London grass have 
now been transferred to Fulham and Mortlake. 

Having thus discussed the vulgarisms connected with this most 
refined vegetable, we have now to make a few observations touching 
the derivation of the original appellation. That the word asparagus 
is of Greek descent there is not any doubt, but its root is subject to 
much question, and has aroused frequent discussion amongst the 
learned. The usually accepted derivation, especially in botanical 
treatises, is that from a intensitive, and exapdcow to tear, alluding to 
the thorns or prickles with which many species are provided—as, for 
instance, Asparagus silvestris and Asparagus acutifolius. There is 
nothing forced or improbable in this etymology; but if the root 
be exapdeow, we are inclined to think that the a is privative, and 
that the meaning of the term is that which is of rent or torn to 
pieces—that is to say, the shoot before the leaves expand. This 
view is supported by Estienne’s definition in his “'Thesaurus:” “ Ita 
dicitur, quod primum in lucem prodit oleris germen, priusquam in 
folia explicitur.”! In Potts’s “ Etymological Investigations” a root is 
suggested akin to oxapyn, epapayoc, odpryaw, all of which denote a 
fulness to bursting. In this case the a is merely euphonic. (Though 


' In the Ztymologium Lingue Grace (1790) Lennep says it denotes the first 
bud or sprout, from @ privative, and sparrasein*to tear. 
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the Attic form of the word was degdpayoc, this purely dialectic 
change cannot point to any connection with the Homeric word 
aopapayoc, denoting “the neck.”) 

Both the Greeks and the earlier Romans applied the term “ aspara- 
gus” to the shoots of many plants, and not merely to one botanical 
species. ‘They probably ate it, as the Moors and Arabs eat the shoots 
of the Asparagus albus at the present day—namely, in their wild state. 
The only occurrences of the word in Greek are in quotations in the 
“ Deipnosophists” of Athenzeus from the now lost works of obscure 
writers. But when we come to view the vegetable as treated by the 
Romans, it assumes quite a different importance both at the table 
and in the pharmacopeeia, and the minute instructions of Cato the 
Elder for its proper culture show that it was thus early a favourite 
with the Romans. The system of cultivation advocated by Columella 
in his “ Husbandry” more than two hundred years later, does not 
differ materially from that recommended by Cato, but the instructions 
of the Spanish horticulturist are not so clear and precise as those 
of the earlier Roman writer. As gastronomy gained ascendency 
during the period of the emperors, so did asparagus cultivation 
increase in importance, and the shoots in bulk. The Romans 
must, moreover, have thus early been aware of one of the most 
important secrets in preparing the sprouts for table—namely, sharp, 
quick boiling—and the proverb so frequently used, as Suetonius tells 
us, by Augustus—“ Velocius quam asparagi coquantur” (Quicker 
than asparagus should be cooked)—has been perpetuated to later 
days, as if to remind cooks that briskness and boiling water are 
necessary to prevent this delicate vegetable from becoming sodden. 
Thus we find in Rabelais, who knew so well both the customs of the 
Romans and what was good for himself, “ Remtde n’y a que des- 
camper d’icy, je diz, plustoust que ne sont cuyts asperges ” (“ Pant.” v. 
7). Juvenal only refers to the wild asparagus, but Martial in his 
“Epigrams” (xiii, 21) alludes to the celebrated produce of Ra- 
venna :— 


Mollis in equorea que crevit spina Ravenna 
Non erit incultis gratior asparagis. 


The asparagus of Ravenna was as celebrated in classical times as 
that of San Sebastian was a century ago, or as the produce of Fulham 
or Argenteuil is at the present day. Pliny tells us, “ Asparagus, by 
nature, was intended to grow wild, so that each might gather it where 
he pleased. But lo and behold! we find it in the highest state of 
cultivation; and Ravenna produces heads that weigh as much as three 
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pounds even. Alas for the monstrous excess of gluttony!” There 
was probably some exaggeration in this statement, as the gigantic 
asparagus produced by the French market growers has never attained 
such a bulk, and the greatest exploit recorded in England is that of 
Mr. Grayson of Mortlake, who a few years ago produced a hundred 
head of asparagus which weighed 42 Ibs. The shoots were 18 in. 
in length, but only about 3 in. were eatable ; the rest was what Mr. 
Cuthill contemptuously characterises as drumsticks. ‘That great care 
and trouble were bestowed by the Romans on its successful culture 
is shown by the opening words of the great naturalist on the subject: 
“ Of all the garden plants asparagus is the one that requires the most 
delicate care in its cultivation.” The Apicii, Luculli, and other con- 
noisseurs of renown had this vegetable brought in perfection from 
the neighbourhood of Nesis, in Campania. 

Pliny mentions a superstition regarding the growth of asparagus 
which has been perpetuated almost to our own day, and which may, 
perhaps, still linger in the minds of some gardeners of the old school. 
He writes: “I find it stated that if rams’ horns are pounded and then 
buried in the ground, asparagus will come up.” Dioscorides, who of 
course only treated of the asparagus as entering largely into the ancient 
pharmacopeeia, mentions this absurdity, but refuses to credit it; but 
that it held its ground is shown by the following extracts. Rabe- 
lais writes (“Pant.” iv. 7): “‘ Take me but these horns, and bray them a 
little with an iron pestle, or with an andiron, which you please: it is 
all one to me. Then bury them wherever you will, provided it may be 
where the sun may shine, and water them frequently. Ina few months 
I'll engage you will have the best asparagus in the world, not even 
excepting those of Ravenna.” And we read in a French work 
on horticulture : “Est remarquable la naturelle amitié de ceste 
plante avec les cornes de la moutonaille, pour  s’accroistre 
gaiement pres d’elles, qui a fait croire X aucuns, les asperges 
proceder immediatement de cornes.” In John Evelin’s (Evelyn) 
“ French Gardiner” (1691) we further find: “Some curious 
persons put Rams horn at the bottom of the Zrench, and hold 
for certain, that they have a kind of sympathy with Asparagus, 
which makes them prosper the better; but I refer them to the 
Experienced.” 

The other passages in the Latin writers deal with the medicinal 
properties of the plant. Pliny recommends it for all kinds of ail- 
ments, and Galen, when expatiating on the subject, shows that he 
was fully aware that the principal therapeutic merits were contained 
in the root, owing to the presence of ‘a substance which modern 
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chemists have termed asferigine.' “The most extraordinary virtue 
attributed to this plant is givenby Antoine Mizold (“Cent.” 7, “Memor. 
Aph.” 34) and Schenck (“ Obs. Med.” 1. 1): ‘If the root is put upon a 
tooth that aches violently, it causes it to come out without pain.’”? Our 
modern dentists have more confidence in chloroform or ether-spray ! 
The most marked action of asperigine is on the kidneys, and the 
root is still extensively employed at Paris and elsewhere as a diuretic, 
particularly by persons of sedentary habits. It is an antiscorbutic; 
it is good for dropsy, but bad for gout ; it is also used as a lithic. 
Dr. Broussais recommends it as a sedative for palpitations of the 
heart. The seed of the asparagus in not used in modern pharmacy, 
and there is a popular belief prevalent that the berries are poisonous. 
So far from this being the case, the seeds were, and perhaps are, used 
in Germany as a substitute for coffee ; with what success we cannot 
say, but should imagine that the same amount of pleasurable sensation 
was produced as is felt in swallowing a decoction of acorn-powder, 
or any other substitute for the berry of Mocha. The Roman ladies, 
who retained the Spartan asceticism of early times long after their 
lords had sunk down the descending scale of gastronome, epicure, 
gourmet, gourmand, glutton, used to drink asparagus wine, parsley- 
seed wine, marjoram wine, and other mild vegetable decoctions. Our 
ladies no longer water their Chian and Falernian, and recognise the 
superior merits of Pommery and Heidsieck. 

Through the dark and middle ages we lose sight of the “gentle 
hearbe.” Though its cultivation was probably continued in Italy, and 
it was introduced early into France, as is shown by the extracts we 
have given from the wonderful satire of the curé of Meudon, yet its re- 
newed growth under cultivation had, like that of much other valuable 
scientific knowledge, to await the advent of the Renaissance. 

The first mention of cultivated asparagus in England is met with 
in a work that is invaluable for all information regarding the kitchen 
gardens of our ancestors at the close of the sixteenth century—namely, 
Gerard’s “ Herball,” which was published in 1597. From his account 
we learn that the wild asparagus was then more used than the 
cultivated, and we also gain a description of the culinary pro- 
cesses to which “grass” was subjected in the days of good 
Queen Bess: “ The ancients have set forth two sortes of sperage— 
the garden and the wild Sperage. The later writers have found 
more of the wild kind.” The asparagus of the table, which 


’ Hoffman and Dr. James have treated the medicinal properties of the plant 
thoroughly. 
? MacIntosh, Book of the Garden. 
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since the time of Linnzus is known botanically as Asparagus 
officinalis, he describes under the head of “Asparagus Sativus.” We 
read: “ The first sprouts or naked tender shoots heereof be oftentimes 
sodden in flesh broth and eaten ; or boiled in faire water, and seasoned 
with oile, vineger, salt, and pepper ; then are served at men’s tables for 
a sallade. They are pleasant to the taste, easily concocted.”! Aspara- 
gus did not, however, become generally known till about a century 
later, or the mention of it would not have been set down as an 
anachronism by the author of “ The Art of Cookery,” who writes : 
“ Neither can a Poet put Hops in an Englishman’s Drink before Heresy 
came in : nor can he serve him witha Dish of Carps before that time ; 
He might as well give King James the Firsta Dish of Asparagus upon 
his first coming to London, which were not brought into Zngland 
till many Years after.” But Anderson is wrong in saying that aspara- 
gus was not known in England till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, though his remarks are interesting as illustrating the state of 
destitution of the kitchen-gardens of our ancestors, who certainly 
cannot be regarded as vegetarians. In the “ State of England,” 
published in 1768, we read that the English cultivated hardly any 
vegetables before the last two centuries. At the commencement of 
the reign of Henry VIIL., neither salad, nor carrots, nor cabbages, 
nor radishes, nor any other comestibles of a like nature, were grown 
in any part of the kingdom ; they came from Holland and Flanders. 
In 1723 Queen Catherine herself could not procure a salad for her 
dinner. The King was obliged to send over to Holland for a 
gardener to cultivate those pot-herbs with which England is, perhaps, 
better furnished now than any other country in Europe. Cauliflowers 
were not known in England till the time of the Restoration ; and, 
speaking of the year 1768, Anderson says that asparagus and arti- 
chokes were only introduced a few years antecedent to that date.? 
Numerous allusions and descriptions prove, however, that such was 
not the case. In all the Herbals from Gerard’s time asparagus is 
spoken of as an established denizen of the kitchen garden. There isa 
full description of it in Lovell’s Iaporayddoy:a, or “ Compleat Her- 
ball,” published in 1665 ; andin Leonard Meager’s “ Compleat English 
Gardner ” (1670) we learn that sfarragus culture was conducted then 
much as in the present day. Allusion has before been made to 
Evelyn’s “ Acetaria,” published in 1699, as well as to his “ French 
Gardiner,” in both of which the spelling asparagus is usual. The 
former is a highly interesting work, and his derivation of asparagus 
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(ab asperitate) was not the inadvertent mistake that Nares considered 
it in his “ Glossary,” for it arose from the blunder of Varro, who says : 
“ Ex asperis virgultis, unless from the Greek.” From his work we 
gather that asparagus was forced for the table at the close of the 
seventeenth century, and Meager states that London was well sup- 
plied with forced asparagus as early as 1670. By the beginning of 
the present century forced as well as natural asparagus had become 
the rule and not the exception at the tables of the rich, and the 
Thames valley furnished plentiful supplies to the metropolis. 
Gravesend and Battersea were the most famous localities for its pro- 
duction, and we read in the “ Epicure’s Almanack” for 1815 that 
“from Gravesend the asparagus arrives by tilt-boat, every tide 
during the season, at Billingsgate, where in Dark House Lane there 
is a kind of market for it.” The writer is profuse in his praises of 
Covent Garden ; and really, after all, it is only the building and accom- 
modation which are so unworthy of the largest capital in the world. 
The vegetable and floral produce exhibited is, taken collectively, such 
as no other nation, not even /a delle France, can boast of. But it has 
lost the social status and topical interest which it once enjoyed. In 
1815 it is described thus— 


Centric in London noise and London follies, 
Proud Covent Garden blooms in smoky glory, 

For coachmen, coffee-rooms, piazzas, dollies, 
Cabbages and comedians famed in story. 


In former days the spectator resorted hither to witness the 
humours of a market morning ; the facetious Tom Brown portrayed 
and dramatised the colloquial sallies of the market folks ; this scene 
was depicted by Hogarth in his “ Rake’s Progress ;” it was this spot 
which Farquhar and Vanbrugh frequently chose in their comedies as 
the rendezvous of intriguants ; it was the academus of epicures, dra- 
matists, and comic philosophers: it is now the haunt of Hebrews 
and costermongers, of liveried servants and spinsters of limited 
means. 

The Asparagus officinalis is a descendant of the wild asparagus, 
which is indigenous to Great Britain. It is not, however, a common 
plant in its uncultivated state ; but we gather from various authori- 
ties that it has been found, always near the seaside, in the Isle of 
Portland, near Bristol, and sparingly near Edinburgh (Loudon) ; at 
Callar Point and Gosford Links (Clarke) ; whilst in Kynance Cove, 
in Cornwall, there is an island, called Asparagus Island, where it 
grows plentifully (Kettner, “Book of the Tabie”). It has been 
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erroneously stated that the original habitat of the plant was Asia, 
though it is a fact that excellent asparagus grows wild on the banks 
of the Euphrates, where the shoots are nurtured by what they par- 
ticularly affect—subirrigation. It is found in most European coun- 
tries—as, for instance, on the sandy islands of the Rhone and Seine— 
whilst in the salt steppes of Russia and Poland it grows so freely that 
it really does become grass, and is eagerly devoured by the horses 
and oxen. The asparagus belongs to the botanical order of the 
Liliacee, or lilyworts, and the seductive charm in eating it should 
be enhanced by the knowledge that we are enjoying a very near rela- 
tion of the lily of the valley; whilst it has a close connection with 
the asphodel, that classical flower of the departed. Few plants im- 
prove so much by judicious cultivation as asparagus does, and most 
of our market gardeners now produce it in a high state of perfection, 
especially, as Mr. Cuthill says in his excellent “Vegetable Manual,” 
since the absurdity of having only three inches of vegetable matter 
at the top, and growing three-quarters of the shoot to encumber the 
London dustbins, has been so much exposed. It has been proved by 
chemical analysis that asparagus contains less nutriment than almost 
any other vegetable, for even the best of plants must have their fail- 
ings ; surely, therefore, it should be the aim of gardeners to render 
the eatable part of the shoots as long as possible, since quantity is, 
in this case, as necessary as quality. 

France, however, must be looked upon as the home of the 
asparagus far excellence. Her market gardeners know how to grow 
it; her cooks know how to prepare it; and her artisans, as well as 
her epicures, know how to eat and enjoy it. It is a hard case that 
the flavour of this native of Great Britain is unknown to many of 
our middle and to the bulk of our lower classes ; but it must always 
remain a select vegetable, owing to the amount of ground required 
for its cultivation, and the expense and trouble necessary to produce 
it to advantage. But in France it is within the reach of all classes, 
and is a dainty which is included, for months together, in a two-franc 
‘dinner. In “ Knife and Fork,” a magazine which appeared for two 
years under the editorship of “‘ Fin Bec,” there is a good article on 
French market-gardening, which was mainly reproduced from the 
“Times.” The writer very correctly states that the student of the 
Quartier Latin enjoys his asparagus longer than many an English 
country gentleman with his bevy of gardeners. A very nice plate of it 
may be had at any of the great Paris establishments for 24¢.; whilst 
its aldermanic proportions, polished ivory shaft, and rosy bud at 
Durand’s, or any of ‘the first-class restaurants, are truly admirable. 
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Space will not allow us to enter fully into the mode of culture or 
asparagus in England, France, and other foreign countries, but a few 
particulars of its growth among our neighbours may prove interest- 
ing. The system of cultivation is diametrically the opposite of ours, 
as the French grow it in sunk trenches instead of in raised beds. 
The roots intended to produce the giant heads are planted very wide 
apart, and the plants are assiduously watered in the summer after the 
crop has ceased. This is the time of year when asparagus requires 
much nourishment, and this essential point is too frequently neglected 
in England, especially by private gardeners. The plants are care- 
fully staked, to prevent the stems and branches being broken by the 
wind, and all decayed or delicate plants are carefully replaced by 
those of a strong and vigorous growth. The earth is every year 
cautiously removed to the roots, and rotten manure is spread over 
them before they are covered up again ; but as a rule the French do 
not muck so heavily as the English growers. The largest and 
earliest seeds are chosen to propagate from, and the roots are always 
transplanted as yearlings, and carefully preserved from the air during 
removal. The long, blanched stems, on which the French growers 
pride themselves so much, are produced by a system of earthing, and 
the sprout is only allowed to push one inch above the accumulated 
soil before cutting. In the growth of the giant asparagus which we 
generally see in England at Christmas time, and which is sold at 
the rate of about 1s. a head, much attention is devoted to each indi- 
vidual sprout. An ofague tube is placed over the bud, and the 
shoot is then allowed to rise higher above the surface than is the 
case with the ordinary crop, as by the exclusion of air, and 
especially light, the much-prized blanching is secured, whereas, 
if clear glass tubes were used, the shoot would be hastened for- 
ward, but would assume that greenness which the French think 
so undesirable. Laysterie says that in Spain a joint of cane 
is placed over each shoot; whilst, in a communication to the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Baumann, of Vienna, states that the , 
gardeners of that locality employ a wooden tube 18 inches long and 
1 inch in diameter. A great deal of asparagus is grown in Holland, 
and we may be sure that those most practical and successful gardeners 
do not fail in producing satisfactory results. Their system of 
blanching is to heap up loose sand over the rising head. The system 
of cultivation in America is much the same as ours, but no member of 
the order is indigenous to the New World. The vegetable is now 
grown in the States on a large scale, and much attention was recently 
attracted by the introduction thence into this country of a kind 
F2 
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called Connover’s Colossal, which was found, however, not to be a 
different species, but only a variety frequently observable in all 
plants raised from seed, whilst the peculiarities of the seedling had 
been intensified by distinctive circumstances of growth. To return 
to France, thousands of champagne bottles are used at Argenteuil 
for the purpose of blanching, after the bottoms have been knocked 
out, and there is a regular trade with the manufactories in damaged 
bottles purchased with this intent. Frequent recourse is also had to 
cloches, or bell-glasses, which may, in the early spring, be seen dotted 
all over the ground in the Department of the Seine-et-Oise, and 
especially in the Valley of Montmorency. The use of bell-glasses is 
now becoming frequent among English growers, and they may be 
purchased at the large glass-works at one shilling apiece, if taken in 
quantities of not fewer than 200. Asparagus-forcing is one of the chefs- 
@’euvre of French gardening, and beautiful bundles may be seen in the 
shops as early as November. Stems have been exhibited four inches 
in circumference, and the epicures of Paris feel themselves in duty 
bound to relish heads which have been crowned with the gold 
medal of the (Imperial) Horticultural Society of France. We 
have often wondered who eats the mammoth “grass” and the 
£30-a-dozen pears displayed in Mr. Solomon’s window, but the 
mystery is explained by the following anecdote taken from Brillat- 
Savarin’s “ Physiologie du Goi,” which would apply equally well to 
London as to Paris :— 


Passing through the Palais Royal one fine day in the month of February, 
I stopped before Madame Chevet’s window, the most famous place of its kind in 
Paris. I noticed some remarkably fine asparagus, the smallest stick of which was 
larger than my forefinger. I asked the price. ‘‘ Forty francs, monsieur,” was 
Madame Chevet’s reply. ‘‘It is really very fine asparagus, but at such a price 
only kings and princes can eat it.” ‘‘ You aremistaken. Such asparagus as this 
never reaches palaces. It is too good for that. I shall sell it all the same, though ; 
and this is how it will be done :—There are in Paris at this present moment 300 
men of enormous wealth—financiers, capitalists, retired tradesmen, and others— 
who are confined to their homes by gout, by the fear of catarrh, by doctors’ orders, 
or by other causes which do not prevent them from eating and enjoying good 
things. They sit before the fire and turn over in their minds what will best satisfy 
their dainty appetites. When they have ransacked their brains unsuccessfully, they 
send their wvalet-de-chambre on a voyage of discovery. He will come here, will 
see my asparagus, and will carry it off at any price. Or else a pretty woman will 
pass with her lover, and she will say, ‘Oh, what fine asparagus! Let us buy 
some. Our cook makes the sauce for it to perfection, you know.’ Insuch acase 
the lover cannot refuse, and cannot demur at the price. Or else it is a bet won, 
a christening, a sudden increase of fortune ;—how do I know? In a word, the 
dear things go quicker than the cheap in Paris, because, in the course of life here, 
such extraordinary circumstances arise that there is always an opportunity of sell- 
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ing them.” As she spoke, two stout Englishmen passed arm-in-arm. They stopped 
before the window, and their faces expressed great admiration. One of them 
immediately had the marvellously fine asparagus done up in paper, without 
even asking the price, paid for it, and carried it off under his arm, whistling 
** God save the King.” ‘‘ There, monsieur!” said Madame Chevet to me witha 
laugh ; ‘‘there is an opportunity of which I had not spoken, which is quite as 
frequent as the others.” 


In our opinion, however, asparagus bought with such wanton 
waste of money would, like strawberries at one shilling the ounce, 
taste more of money than of the natural flavour of the vegetable. 

The land under asparagus cultivation in France is more extensive 
than in England, especially since of late years so much has been sent 
to the London market. Thousands of persons are employed in its 
culture in the neighbourhood of Paris alone. Much of the natural 
asparagus, however, which supplies the English market before 
our own crop comes in is raised in asfergeries near Toulouse, and 
other districts in the South of France, where it is much grown amongst 
the vines, as it also is in the Seine-et-Oise. The consignments to 
England have increased enormously within the last few years, without, 
however, effecting any material difference in the price of the vegetable 
in this country. The mania for large heads of asparagus is no new- 
fangled hobby in France, as is shown by the following cruel practical 
joke related by Brillat-Savarin, which we give in the original French, 
as it loses as much of its piquancy in translation as the asparagus 
itself does when badly dressed :— 


On vint dire un jour & monseigneur Courtois de Quincey, évéque de Belley, 
qu'une asperge d'une grosseur merveilleuse pointait dans un des carrés de son 
jardin potager. A T’instant toute la société se transporta sur les lieux pour 
vérifier le fait ; car, dans les palais épiscopaux aussi on est charmé d’avoir quelque 
chose a faire. 

La nouvelle ne se trouva ni fausse ni exagérée. La plante avait percé la 
terre, et paraissait déja au-dessus du sol; la téte en était arrondie, vernissée, 
diaprée, et promettait une colonne plus que pleine-main. 

On se récria sur ce phénoméne d’horticulture ; on convint qu’A monseigneur 
seul appartenait le droit de la séparer de sa racine, et le coutelier voisin fut chargé 
de faire immédiatement un couteau approprié a cette haute fonction. 

Pendant les jours suivants l’asperge ne fit que croitre en grace et en beauté ; 
sa marche était lente mais continue, et bientdt on commenga a apercevoir la 
partie blanche ou finit la propriété esculente de ce légume. Le temps de la 
moisson ainsi indiqué, on s’y prépara pour un bon diner, et on ajourna l’opération 
au retour de la promenade. 

Alors monseigneur s’avanca armé du couteau officiel, se baissa avec gravité 
et s’occupa 4 séparer de sa tige le végétal orgueilleux, tandis que toute la cour 
€piscopale marquait quelque impatience d’en examiner les fibres et la contexture. 

Mais, 5 surprise! 6 désappointement! 6 douleur! le prélat se releva les 
mains vides. . , . L’asperge était de bois ! 
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Cette plaisanterie, peut-étre un peu forte, était du chanoine Rosset, qui, né 
& Saint-Claude, tournait 4 merveille et peignait fort agréablement. I] avait con- 
ditionné de tout point la fausse plante, l’avait enfoncé en cachette, et la soulevait 
un peu chaque jour pour imiter la croissance naturelle. 

Monseigneur ne savait pas trop de quelle maniére il devait prendre cette 
mystification (car c’en était bien une) ; mais voyant déja Vhilarité se peindre sur-la 
figure des assistants, il sourit ; et ce sourire fut suivi de l’explosion générale d’un 
rire véritablement homérique: on emporta donc le corps du délit, sans s’occuper 
du délinquant ; et pour cette soirée du moins la statue-asperge fut admise aux hon- 
neurs du salon. 


The system of asparagus cultivation in Germany closely resembles 
that pursued in France; but no very extensive area is under cultiva- 
tion. It is raised, however, in considerable quantities around 
Vienna—and the Viennese fully appreciate the comforts and luxuries 
of life—as also at Ulm on the Danube, and at Augsburg, where 
the soil is calcareous sand three or four feet deep, and the subsoil 
always saturated with water. In the “Gardener’s Weekly Magazine,” 
under date November 21, 1861, there is an interesting communication 
from Herr Heinrich Behrens on the German mode of growing aspa- 
ragus, to which, however, only a very short reference can be made. 
He says that asparagus which has attained a green colour from being 
exposed to the air is quite out of favour at Lubeck ; but that, without 
artificial means, the shoots, if well managed, are white and eatable 
almost the whole length. A great quantity of asparagus is raised in 
the neighbourhood of the old Hanse town, being favoured by the 
light, sandy soil, and is sold there at the rate of from fourpence to 
sevenpence per pound. A supply is thence despatched to Sweden 
and other countries on the Baltic. His reraarks about cutting the 
shoots are quite correct, and sufficient attention is sometimes not 
paid to this point in England. It should be cut either at sunrise or 
late in the day, and the flavour is finer the sooner it is eaten after being 
severed from the crown. It is very unwise to plunge asparagus, as is 
so often done, into a tub of water, as the shoots become flabby, and 
much of the flavour is lost. To preserve it till required for use, 
Soyer recommends that it should be placed by the thick ends in a 
vessel containing about two inches of water, or, better still, buried 
half-way up in fresh sand. 

Having seen how subirrigation and moisture at the roots is con- 
ducive to the improved growth of asparagus, the secret of the success 
of our English growers by the banks of the Thames, where hundreds 
of acres are devoted to its cultivation, is easily arrived at. A sort of 
perpetual subterranean irrigation is effected by the ebbing and flowing 
of the tide, and also by the rapid rising and falling of the river in 
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times of heavy rain.! Its growth is, moreover, fostered by the deep, 
moist, and rich soil, as well as by the careful and scientific system of 
cultivation. Fulham and Mortlake, Charlton, Deptford, and Rother- 
hithe, all send large supplies of excellent asparagus to market; and 
Mr. George Bagley, of the first-mentioned place, may be considered 
as one of the most successful producers. Large quantities are grown 
in Cambridgeshire, where one grower has beds under culture to the 
aggregate length of ten miles ; but the produce does not command 
such a high price as that grown round London. Evesham, on the 
Avon, in Worcestershire, is also noted for its asparagus, as well as 
for most other vegetables, as is also the county of Surrey. Much is 
grown in Cornwall; it is a wonder that the quantity is not even greater, 
such beautiful soil being ready to hand, and the county enjoying 
so genial a climate; particularly as asparagus can be very easily 
packed for transport, as compared with rhubarb or broccoli. If grown 
in the caves and mines, it might be produced very early, and well 
bleached for those who like it white.” 

Some of the following hints, gathered from a variety of treatises, 
may prove interesting or useful :—Good, choice seed should be selected 
in sowing either for the purpose of obtaining roots or for stocking a 
bed where it is sown. Seed-stocking has the advantage that by this 
process there is no check through removal, and no chance of muti- 
lating the roots. In stocking a bed with roots, crowns should be 
chosen of one year’s growth, or two years’ at the outside, and care 
should be taken that they are not exposed too long to the air in trans- 
planting. They should not be placed too close to one another, as is 
frequently the case. The roots should be planted when they have 
sprouted about one inch, and not before they are in a state of activity, 
as in the latter case they frequently rot from lying in the earth. The 
roots should not be planted too deep, as the increased effort to gain 
the surface is an additional tax on the strength of the plant, and the 
tender heads become frayed. The long drumsticks of French and 
English white asparagus are not produced by planting the roots deep, 
but by earthing to the height of several inches when the sprouts are 
shooting. The system of manuring should be judicious and generous. 
The application of alternate dressings of salt and manure is, perhaps, 
the best method to pursue. It is not necessary to apply a heavy coat 
of manure before the winter, nor even to cover up the beds or fill in 
the alleys with leaves, as the asparagus is a hardy plant ; but a good 
dressing should be given to the beds in the spring before the crop 
commences. Salt should be applied at the rate of 2 lbs. per square 
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yard. Seaweed is an excellent manure for asparagus, and should be 
applied whenever obtainable. The alleys should not be overplanted 
with other vegetables, and only with those kinds whose roots do not 
extend deep beneath the surface. The plants should be carefully 
watered during the summer months, especially if the season be dry, 
and the beds may with advantage be covered with the short grass 
swept up from the lawn. It should be remembered that few plants are 
so easily damaged by wind, and that the stools suffer when the stalks 
are broken. This is well illustrated by Mr. J. Addison’s entertaining 
account of his attempts to grow asparagus when appointed gardener 
to the late Earl of Wemyss, and his description is almost a summary 


of asparagus culture :— 


For a period of eleven years, while I was in the ranks, I never saw much 
difficulty in growing it well, but at some places I have seen it almost a failure. 
In 1838 I went as gardener to the late Earl of Wemyss, Gosford House, Had- 
dington, and there was only a head of asparagus here and there ; it had died out, 
and he hoped I should be able to grow it. I was full of hope then, and, as the 
nature of the soil was good and there was no stint of manure and labour, I was 
sanguine of success. I planted healthy two-year-old roots, and the sprouts came 
up well ; but the second year nearly all the roots proved to be rotten. I felt all 
the conceit taken out of me, but there was no grumbling, and, as I am of a comba- 
tive turn of mind, I resolved to try again. My second attempt was attended with 
the same result. The roots and heads were found to be coal-black. It struck me 
that the wind might have something to do with my want of success, as Gosford 
was a very windy place. The next time I tried I fastened all the stalks up as 
soon as they required support, and at last I had the satisfaction of sending in a 
fine dish for table; but it had taken me six years to produce it. The gardeners of 
the Earl of Haddington and the Marquis of Tweeddale beat me in 1852, when the 
prize was gained by twelve heads of eight inches in length, weighing 15} oz.; 
second, 143 oz. Though I was beaten for a time, I am happy to say I won the prize 
in 1855 with twelve heads, weighing 18 oz., and at a subsequent show I reached 
21 oz. 





No seeds should be allowed to swell, certainly not to ripen, on 
young plants ; this is as essential as cutting the flowering shoots off sea- 
kale and rhubarb.' The duration of the bearing power of the beds varies 
according to the soil in which the root is planted, but from twelve to 
fifteen years may be taken as the average ; and there is no such sure 
sign of exhaustion in asparagus plants as their too free production of 
seeds. It is not absolutely necessary that the roots should be planted 
in raised beds, the main object of which is to secure due drainage 
and increased depth of soil ; where the latter is already deep and 
porous, equally fine asparagus may be grown on level beds—a fact 
which is corroborated by many growers, and confirmed by the opinion 
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entertained by Mr. Earley, who has published a little treatise entirely 
devoted to the cultivation of asparagus. He says that by this method 
more uniform moisture is secured, the superficial rains are utilised, 
the roots are not barbarously severed in cleaning out the trenches, and 
space is economised. No bed smaller than 1 rod, or 272 square 
feet, should be appropriated to the growth of asparagus, as that is the 
minimum extent of ground calculated to produce a fair-sized dish, all 
the heads of which are cut the same day. Finally, in cutting the shoots, 
an asparagus knife should always be used, as if cut with 2 serrated 
edge the wound is ragged, and does not bleed nearly so much, 
whereas a clean wound leaves the sap vessels open. Care should be 
taken to pass the knife closely down the stem of the sprout, so as not 
to injure any heads which have not yet made their appearance above 
ground, and great precaution is necessary to avoid pricking the crown. 
Much misapprehension prevails as to leaving heads uncut in the beds ; 
the best plan is to cut a//, when the beds are in strong bearing, until 
the beginning of June. The smaller sprouts need not appear at table 
as a vegetable to do discredit to the gardener ; they should be reserved 
for soup or omelets. 

Like the potato and the vine, the asparagus has its sworn foes. 
The chief enemy of growers is the asparagus beetle (Crocieris Asparag?), 
which is, however, fortunately very intermittent and local. The larva 
state of the insect lasts only about ten days, during which it selects the 
young shoots as its food, and then buries itself in the ground. They 
may be captured by passing the hand down the stalk. The asparagus 
fungus frequently appears in the Cambridgeshire beds, overspreading 
and killing the plants ; it is only known to mycologists as a mycelium. 

In conclusion, we must say one word regarding the aim and 
object of all asparagus culture—the cooking and eating of the 
shoots. In England the culinary process does not admit of much 
diversification. The necessity of quick, brisk boiling has already been 
insisted on, and the esculent loses its delicate flavour by any elabo- 
ration. All that we require is good melted butter, and how extremely 
rarely we get it! In hiring a cook, let him or her produce presentable 
bread-sauce and melted butter as credentials. The toast on which the 
heads are laid should be dipped in the water in which they have been 
boiled. For soup the damaged heads and the thin green sprouts 
are generally used, which latter are technically known by the name 
of “sprue.” This is not a word to be found in any dictionary, but is 
a recognised term in the trade, and is often to be seen written up in 
greengrocers’ shops, to the no small bewilderment of the unlearned. 
In France, however, its uses are more various, It enters extensively 
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into ragofits, and the drumsticks become tender, if not toothsome, 
by prolonged cooking. It is used in salads, as in times of yore. The 
heads of the sprouts are cut off to the length of three-eighths of an 
inch, then boiled and fried in butter, like peas; it is a very ftequent 
adjunct to the savoury omelet, as it also is in Spain and Italy. 
Soyer recommends foints d’asperges as excellent with scrambled 
eggs (aufs brouillés). That some Frenchmen often prefer to eat it 
with oil, instead of butter, is shown by the well-known anecdote of 
Fontenelle: — 


The poet was passionately fond of asparagus, but he liked them with oil. 
His friend Cardinal Dubois liked them not less fervently, but he preferred them 
with melted butter. Fontenelle had a large bundle of asparagus sent him; he 
told the Cardinal of it, and invited him to dinner, promising faithfully that half 
should be served with oil and half with butter. The Cardinal accepted, but just 
about the hour for dinner a message came to the host to say that the expected 
guest had fallen into a fit, and was dead or dying. Fontenelle rushed towards 
the kitchen. ‘* All with oil! all with oil!” he cried, in fear lest the cook should 
not send up enough of his favourite condiment to eat with all. Having paid this 
honour to the asparagus, he returned to his dining-room to lament over his friend. 
So great is the influence which asparagus with oil has been known to exert over 
the human mind. 


We only wish that what Kettner says in his “ Book of the Table” 
regarding the process of eating asparagus were strictly correct. After 
stating that vegetables are considered merely as adjuncts of the 
English dinner—that is, to be eaten with the joints—he says that arti- 
chokes and asparagus are alone thought worthy to be served sepa- 
rately. (He might, by the way, have included seakale.) Now follows 
the passage, the absolute correctness of which we wish we were not 
obliged to challenge: “It is a question whether this exception is due 
to a pure admiration of the vegetable or to the circumstance that, 
having to be eaten with the fingers, it is necessary to put down either 
knife or fork to seize the vegetable. The probability is that, if the 
Creator had thought fit, in His wisdom, to endow the Englishman 
with three or four hands, he would never have been seen eating the 
artichoke or asparagus alone, but always in conjunction with some 
other food.” Without commenting on the flippancy and even irre- 
verence of the latter part of this paragraph, we wish to draw attention 
to the passage printed in italics. Alas! it is mot considered good 
manners to eat asparagus with the fingers in polite society—that is to 
say, at dinner parties, or on occasions when asparagus would be 
served in England as a course after the joints. Happily, this restraint 
in social ethics does not extend to home life, for in the family circle 
it is perfectly allowable to grasp the esculent by the hilt and to 
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follow the bent of one’s own inclinations. The knife-and-fork process 
is, we admit, eminently unsatisfactory, but the dzenséances of life 
must be conformed to, and to suck asparagus in society is as great a 
breach of etiquette as for a lady to raise cheese to her mouth on a 
knife, or to arrive at the contents of an egg by the process of decapi- 
tation—a summary proceeding which always reminds us of the poppy 
saga of Roman history. Artichokes, it is true, must be eaten with 
the fingers even in society, or the result would be negative ; but we 
repeat that asparagus-sucking must be witnessed only by one’s family 
and intimate friends. Even thus the asparagus enjoys an advantage 
over the mango, that luscious queen of fruits, and almost the only 
tropical one which is not a delusion and a snare. To be thoroughly 
enjoyed, a basket of grafted mangoes must be eaten in complete 
retirement ; the gourmand must be clad in the scantiest of drapery, 
and must hold his head over an ample basin of pure water, with no 
eye, not even that of his native valet, and still less that of his wife or 
bosom friend, to spy the mysteries of a mango revel. 


W. COLLETT-SANDARS. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE LADY OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 


PART THE First.—THE COUNTRY MAIDEN. 


N the north-east side of Temple Bar, opposite Child’s Bank, in 
the year 1697, there was a narrow, dingy thoroughfare called 
Shire Lane, in which was a pastry-cook’s shop kept by one Christopher 
Kat, and known by the sign of the Catand Fiddle. It was here, ina 
room above, that the celebrated Kit-Kat' Club held its meetings. There 
was not a more aristocratic and notable gathering in all London than 
that which assembled weekly within those squalid precincts; dukes— 
among them the great Marlborough—earls, lords, and wits, of which 
last Addison and Steele were the foremost, were the members; but 
all were good Whigs, sworn haters of the Stuarts, and champions of 
the Protestant succession. One evening while the wine was circu- 
lating freely, and reigning beauties were being toasted, Evelyn 
Pierrepoint, Marquis of Dorchester and Earl of Kingston, rose and 
proposed his daughter, Lady Mary. “She is prettier than any beauty 
of them all,” he cried. “ You shall see her.” And thereupon he sent 
away his carriage to bring her thither. By-and-by she arrived, a 
demure little lady of eight, dressed for the occasion; and all the 
gentlemen toasted her standing, and afterwards fed her with sweet- 
meats, and kissed and fondled her, and finally inscribed her name 
with a diamond upon a drinking glass. “ Pleasure,” she wrote 
thereafter, “ was too poor a word to express my sensations. They 
amounted to ecstasy. Never again throughout my life did I pass so 
happy an evening.” 

The incident was the more likely to impress the little maiden, and 
to be long remembered, coming as it did in the midst of a dull, 
monotonous life, the greater part of which was passed in a remote 
country mansion far away from such gaieties. Her mother, Lady 
Mary Fielding, of the same family as the great novelist, died when 

' It is supposed to have taken its name from the sign of the house, kit signi- 


fying, as is well known, a small fiddle, Pope, however, considers this derivation 
d oubtful, 
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she was only four years old, and she and her sister, Lady Frances, 
afterwards the unfortunate Countess of Marr, were brought up chiefly 
at Thoresby-in-Sherwood, their father’s country seat. Education, both 
of male and female, but especially of the latter, was at this period 
at the lowest ebb which had been known since the revival of learning. 
An educated woman was indeed a rara avis in those days; how 
coarse and ignorant were even the best-bred ladies may be gathered 
from a perusal of the comedies of Congreve, Wycherly, and Vanbrugh. 
There were good, dull, solid housewives among them, who in intel- 
lectual calibre were scarcely on a level with the farmer's wife of the 
past generation, but the town fine ladies were only vulgar coquettes 
and card-players, who could not spell their own names correctly. 
The Marquis of Dorchester had seemingly no desire to make his 
daughters an exception to this rule, since he did not consider it 
necessary to provide any instruction for them. We suppose they 
were in some way taught to read and write, but certainly no further 
mental cultivation was attempted. Fortunately, however, there was 
a well-stocked library at Thoresby, and Lady Mary loved books. 
The interminable fictions of Madame Scudéry, those romans de longue 
haleine, “Clélie,” “Ibrahim,” the “Grand Cyrus,” and the rest, 
“done into English,” and Tom d’Urfey’s “Astrea,” her favourite 
book, were diligently perused, but only as relaxations to graver 
studies. Aione and unassisted she mastered the Latin and French 
languages and made some progress in Greek, and during her leisure 
hours was always surrounded by dictionaries and piles of learned 
volumes. She even translated the “Enchiridion” of Epictetus, 
although probably from a Latin version, and sent her translation to 
Bishop Burnett for revision. This performance is to be found among 
her collected works, with the bishop’s corrections. But not wholly 
was she able to devote herself to such pursuits ; there were household 
duties to perform—for at that time even great ladies did not disdain 
homely cares—and Lady Louisa Stuart, her granddaughter, informs 
us, in her “ Anecdotes” of her celebrated ancestress, that Lord Dor- 
chester, having no wife to do the honours of his table at Thoresby, 
imposed the task upon his eldest daughter, as soon as she had bodily 
strength for the office, which in those days required no small share; 
for the mistress of a country mansion was not only to invite—that is, 
urge and tease—her company to eat more than human throats could 
conveniently swallow, but to carve every dish, when chosen, with her 
own hands. The greater the lady, the more indispensable the duty. 
Each joint was carried up in its turn to be operated upon by her, and 
her alone, since the peers and knights on either hand were so far 
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from being bound to offer their assistance, that the very master of the 
house, posted opposite to her, might not act as her croupier; his 
department was to push the bottle after dinner. As for the crowd of 
guests, the most inconsiderable among them—the curate, or subaltern, 
or squire’s younger brother—if suffered through her neglect to help 
himself to a slice of the mutton placed before him, would have 
chewed it in bitterness, and gone home an affronted man, half 
inclined to give a wrong vote at the next election. There were then 
professed carving-masters, who taught young ladies the art scienti- 
fically, from one of whom Lady Mary said she took lessons three 
times a week that she might be perfect on her father’s public days, 
when, in order to perform her functions without interruption, she was 
forced to eat her own dinner alone an hour or two beforehand. 
And so amongst romances, dictionaries, classic authors, varied 
occasionally by great feasts and prodigious feats of carving, the years 
of girlhood passed on. Sometimes the young ladies sighed over their 
solitary lives, and longed for the time when some hero of their imagi- 
nation would bear them off to a more congenial sphere. Lady Mary 
found her hero during one of her rare visits to London. Her especial 
friend was Mistress' Anne Wortley Montagu, who had a handsome 
brother, Edward, the cousin of Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, a 
man of wit and learning, and the friend of Steele and Addison. He 
is said to have frequently supplied hints for Zhe Spectator, if indeed 
he did not write some of the papers; the second volume of Zhe 
Tatler is dedicated to him. Paying his sister a visit one day he 
encountered Lady Mary, and, struck by her beauty, entered into 
conversation with her. To his surprise, he, who had hitherto felt little 
but contempt for the sex, discovered that he had met at last a woman 
of sense and cultivation, and one too—greater wonder still—who 
could converse with him upon his favourite classics. He spoke of 
Quintus Curtius ; she had not read that author. The next day he 
sent her a splendid edition of his works, and opposite the title-page 
a copy of verses written in the highly-strained eulogy of the period. 
The old Latin historian formed the first chapter of their love 
story. Mr. Montagu fell desperately in love with his sister’s friend. 
He was some years her senior, but Lady Mary was flattered by the 
attentions of so distinguished and learned a man, and lent a willing 
ear to his vows. She liked him, preferred him to anyone she had 





1 The title of Mistress was then applied to even very young unmarried ladies. 
* Miss’ was aterm of contempt, as indicatinga very childish and frivolous personage; 
among the great, children of even five or six years of age were gravely styled Mis- 
tress Anne, or whatever their name might be. 
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met; but that she /oved him, in the highest sense of the word, is very 
doubtful, to judge from her letters to him at this period. She seems 
to be perpetually questioning her heart upon the subject—a very 
suspicious circumstance, since love never questions or reasons. Mr. 
Montagu evidently felt this, and his letters are irritable, reproach- 
ful, full of doubt and dissatisfaction. More than once she vows 
she will not write to him again, that all must be at an end between 
them. But the breach is quickly repaired by apologies and renewed 
protestations upon the part of the gentleman. Here are some 
extracts from one of her letters, which will give a good idea of the 
whole correspondence :— 


You think, if you married me, I should be passionately fond of you one 
month and of somebody else the next. But neither would happen. I can esteem, 
I can be a friend, but I don’t know whether I can love. Expect all that is com- 
plaisant and easy, butnever what is fond in me. . . . If you can resolve to live with 
a companion that will have all the deference due to your superiority of good sense, 
and that your proposals can be agreeable to those on whom I depend, I have 
nothing to say against them. . . . When people are tied for life, it is their mutual 
interest not to grow weary of one another. If I had all the personal charms I 
want, a face is too slight a foundation for happiness. You would soon be tired 
with seeing every day the same thing. Where you saw nothing else you would 
have leisure to mark all the defects, which would decrease in proportion as the 
novelty lessened, which is always a great charm. . . . I should not choose to 
live in a crowd ; I could be very well pleased to be in London, without making a 
great figure, or seeing above eight or nine agreeable people. Apartments, table, 
&c., are things that never come into myhead. But I will never think of anything 
without the consent of my family, and advise you not to fancy a happiness in 
entire solitude, which you would find only in fancy. . . . However, preserve me 
your friendship, which I think of with a good deal of pleasure and some vanity. 
If ever you see me married, I flatter myself you’ll see a conduct you will not be 
sorry for your wife to imitate. 


The marquis entertained the suitor, and all went smoothly in that 
quarter until it came to the business of settlements ; the marquis 
required that all Mr. Montagu’s possessions should be settled in the 
marriage deed upon the eldest son 7” futuro. Mr. Montagu refused ; 
he objected to the law of entail on principle. So the negotiations 
were broken off, and Lady Mary was told to think no more of him. 
But although he would not relinquish his principle, neither would he 
relinquish the lady. A clandestine correspondence was carried on 
between them, much in the same strain as before, until another suitor 
appeared in the field, whom the marquis peremptorily commanded 
her to receive. The lover urged an elopement ; the lady hesitated ; 
all was prepared for the marriage with the rival, even the wed- 
ding dress made. The letters grew more and more urgent. She did 
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not love him—her heart was given to another, he said, to which she 
replied :— 


I am willing to abandon all conversation but yours. If you please, I will never 

see another man. Inshort, I will part with anything for you, but you. I will not 
have you a month to lose you for the rest of my life. If you can pursue the plan 
of happiness begun with your friend, and take me for that friend, I am ever yours. 
I have examined my own heart whether I can leave everything for you; I think I 
can. If I change my mind, you shall know before Sunday; after that I will not 
change my mind. 
She did not change her mind, and on a certain Sunday night stole 
out of her father’s house to meet her lover, who was waiting for her 
close by in a chaise. The marriage licence is dated August 16, 1712. 
As soon as she was gone her sister, in a great fright lest they should 
fall into her father’s hands, burned a diary she had kept and all her 
private papers. The marquis was greatly enraged at his daughter’s 
flight, and seems never to have really forgiven her. 

After the honeymoon, political or other business seems to have 
obliged Mr. Montagu to go to London, and his young wife went to 
stay with some friends at Walling Wells, in Nottinghamshire. Mar- 
riage seems to have solved her doubts and strengthened her love, and 
her first letter to him after their separation breathes a spirit of tender 
affection :— 


I check myself when I grieve for your absence by remembering how much 
reason I have to rejoice. in the hope of passing my whole life with you: a good 
fortune not to be valued. I am afraid of telling you I return thanks for it to 
Heaven, because you will charge me with hypocrisy ; but you are mistaken. I assist 
every day at public prayers in this family, and never forget in my private ejacula- 
tions how much I owe to Heaven in making me yours. 


The next letter, within three months after their marriage, is in a 
sadder strain. She is uneasy at his long silence, fears he is not well, 
or that he thinks writing to her of small importance. She is very 
nearly distracted amongst her dismal apprehensions, and concludes 
with “ Pray, dear, write to me, or I shall be very mad.” Again, she 
writes, “ When I gave myself to you, I gave up the very desire of 
pleasing the rest of the world, and was pretty indifferent about it.” 
A little later it is, “I am alone, without any amusements to take up 
my thoughts. I am in circumstances in which melancholy is apt to 
prevail even over all amusements, dispirited and alone, and you 
write me quarrelsome letters. .... I hate complaining. ’Tis no 
sign I am easy that I do not trouble you with my headaches and my 
spleen. . . . . I believe you have kindness enough for me to be sorry, 
and so you would tell me, and things remain in their primitive state. 
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I choose to spare you that pain. I would always give you pleasure. 
I know you are ready to tell me that I do not ever keep to these 
good maxims. I confess I often speak impertinently, but I always 
repent of it.” 

A year after the marriage a son was born, the afterwards notorious 
Edward Wortley Montagu. Although still living a solitary life, only 
broken by occasional visits from her husband, she sent away the child 
to nurse, according to the fashion of the time. It seems strange, how- 
ever, that, under the circumstances, she did not keep it with her, and 
appears to indicate a lack of affection. Upon the accession of 
George I., Mr. Montagu was appointed a Lord of the Treasury. 
The following capitally written letter, under date September 24, 
1714, is in quite a different strain from those that have gone before, 
and is the first outward sign of the country maiden developing into 
the woman of the world :— 


Though I am very impatient to see you, I would not have you, by hastening 
to come down, lose any part of your interest. . . . I am glad you think of serving 
your friends ; I hope it will put them in mind of serving yourself. I need not 
enlarge upon the advantages of money; everything we hear puts us in remembrance 
of it. If it was possible to restore liberty to your country, or limit the encroachments 
of prerogative by reducing yourself to a garret, I should be pleased to share so 
glorious a poverty with you: but as the world is and will be, ’tis a sort of duty 
to be rich, that it may be in one’s power to do good—riches being another word 
for power, towards the obtaining of which the first necessary qualification is im- 
pudence, and (as Demosthenes said of pronunciation in oratory) the second is 
impudence, the third is still impudence. No modest man ever did or ever will 
make his fortune. Your friend Lord Halifax, Robert Walpole, and all other 
remarkable instances of quick advancement, have been remarkably impudent. 
The Ministry is like a play at Court; there’s a little door to get in and a great 
crowd without, shoving and thrusting who shall be foremost ; people who knock 
others with their elbows, disregard a little kick of the shins, and still thrust 
heartily forwards, are sure of a good place. Your modest man stands behind in 
the crowd, is shoved about by everybody, his clothes torn, almost squeezed to 
death, and sees thousands get in before him that don’t make so good a figure as 
himself. I don’t say it is impossible for an impudent man not to rise in the world; 
but a moderate merit with a large share of impudence is more probable to be 
advanced than the greatest qualifications without it. 


Soon after writing this epistle Lady Mary joined her husband in 
London. And so vanishes the pretty, pleasant image of the country 
maiden and the loving young wife, and in its place rises another 
I love not to contemplate—the hard, brilliant, sarcastic, censorious 
woman of the world. The first part of my story has been something 
of an idyll; the second, alas! is but a town eclogue, as coarse as 
any to be found among the writings of the eighteenth century. 
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PART THE SECOND.—THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


WE are accustomed to regard the Court of Charles II. as the 
ne plus ultra of licentiousness, but that of the first and second 
George was worse. The sparkle, the gaiety, the occasional refine- 
ment even of the former, although not in any way morally 
excusing it, redeemed something of its coarseness. But the 
gross, brutal vice, the satyr-like debauchery, which marked our 
manners at the accession of the house of Hanover, are too 
hideous and loathsome for description. After reading Churchill’s 
Juvenalian satire, “ The Times,” we may ask ourselves whether the 
Romans under Heliogabalus could have been much worse. Chester- 
field, in an unpublished memoir, quoted by Lord Mahon, emphatic- 
ally pictures the change of manners which followed Queen Anne’s 
death. He says that she had always been devout, chaste, and formal 
—in short, a prude ; that she discouraged as much as she could the 
usual and even most pardonable vices of Courts; that her drawing- 
rooms were more respectable than agreeable, and had the air more of 
solemn places of worship than of the gaiety of a Court. “ Public 
and crowded assemblies, where every man was sure of meeting 
every woman, were not known in those days. But every woman 
of fashion kept what was called ‘ a day,’ which was a formal circle of 
her acquaintances of both sexes, unbroken by any card-tables, tea- 
tables, or other amusements. There the fine women and fine men 
met perhaps for an hour; and if they had anything particular to say 
to one another, it could only be conveyed by the language of the 
eyes. The other public diversion was merely for the eyes, for it was 
going round and round the ring in Hyde Park, and bowing to one 
another slightly, respectfully, or tenderly, as occasion required. No 
woman of fashion could receive any man at her morning toilet with- 
out alarming the husband and his friends. If a fine man and fine 
woman were well enough disposed for a private meeting, the execu- 
tion of their good intentions was difficult and dangerous. The pre- 
liminaries could not be settled by the hazardous expedient of letters, 
and the only places almost for the conclusion and ratification of the 
definitive treaty were the Indian houses in the City, where the good 
woman of the house, from good-nature, and perhaps some little 
motive of interest, let out her back rooms for the convenience of 
distressed lovers. But all these difficulties and dangers were in a 
great measure removed by the arrival of the present Royal Family. 
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King George I. loved pleasures, and was not delicate in the choice 
of them.” 

And yet the Court, unlike those of other famous libertine 
monarchs, such as Charles II. and Louis XV., was as dull as it was 
vile. Instance the following from one of Pope’s letters :— 


I went by water to Hampton Court. . . . Miss Bellenden and Miss Lepel 
took me under their protection, and gave me a dinner, with something I liked 
better—an opportunity of conversation with Mrs. Howard. We all agreed 
that the life of a Maid of Honour was, of all things, the most miserable, and 
wished that every woman who envied it had a specimen of it. To eat Westphalia 
ham in a morning; ride over hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks ; come home 
in the heat of the day with a fever, and, what is worse a hundred times, with a red 
mark on the forehead from an uneasy hat ; all this may qualify them to make 
excellent wives for fox-hunters, and bear abundance of ruddy-complexioned 
children. As soon as they can wipe off the sweat of the day, they must simper an 
hour and catch cold in the Princess’s apartment ; from thence, as Shakespeare 
has it, to dinner, with what appetite they may, and after that till midnight, work, 
walk, or think—which they please. I can easily believe no lone house in Wales, 
with a mountain and rookery, is more contemplative than this Court; and, as a 
proof of it I need only tell you, Miss Lepel walked with me three or four hours by 
moonlight, and we met no creature of any quality but the King, who gave audience 
to the Vice-Chamberlain, all alone, under the garden wall. 


Bad as was the Court of the second George, it was a slight im- 
provement upon that of his father, but still coarse, vicious, hideous 
enough in all conscience. A society of roués and gamblers (male 
and female), gross sensualists, corrupt politicians, without honour or 
honesty, political intriguers (male and female), women without delicacy 
or virtue, vulgar as they were ignorant, avaricious as they were ex- 
travagant, staking their own and their husband’s honour on the 
shuffle of a pack of cards—these were the associations into the very 
vortex of which the young wife was thrown. It is not my purpose to 
represent her as a rustic innocent, ignorant of the vices of the town, 
and drawn into them by very simplicity—far from it. I have no 
doubt that Lady Mary knew pretty well the manners of her time, at 
least from hearsay—her own father was notorious for libertinism ; 
but, until she was introduced at Court, she had never mingled in this 
life. Her beauty, her wit, and her accomplishments made a great sen- 
sation; all the Don Juans were at her feet, lavishing upon her their 
fulsome and indecent flatteries : among the rest the Prince of Wales, 
who, however, upon finding her adhere to the king’s party, soon 
discontinued his attentions in high dudgeon. 


In 1716 Mr. Montagu was appointed ambassador to Constanti- 
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nople, and his wife accompanied him. On the way she stayed some 
little time at Vienna, and is very explicit, but not at all severe, in her 
letters upon the moral laxity that prevailed there. “A woman,” she 
writes, “looks out for a lover as soon as she is married, as part of her 
equipage, without which she could not be genteel, and the first 
article of the treaty is establishing the pension, which remains to the 
lady, in case the gallant should prove inconstant. . . .. A great 
part of their emulation consists in trying who shall get most ; and 
having no intrigue at all is a disgrace.” She adds that the ladies 
remarked, she “could not possibly have common sense, since she 
had been in the town above a fortnight, and had made no steps 
towards commencing an amour.” 

This journey had the remarkable result of introducing inocu- 
lation, until then unknown, into England. Writing from Adrianople 
she says :-— 


The small-pox, so fatal and so general among us, is here entirely harmless, 
by the invention of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. There is a set of 
old women who make it their business to perform the operation every autumn, in 
the month of September, when the great heat is abated. People send to one 
another to know if any of their family has a mind to have the small-pox ; they 
make parties for this purpose, and, when they are met, the old woman comes with 
a nut-shell full of the matter of the best sort of small-pox, and asks what vein 
you please to have opened. She immediately rips open that you offer her with a 
large needle, and puts into the vein as much matter as can lie upon the head of 
her needle, and after that binds up the little wound with a hollow shell, and in 
this manner opens four or five veins. . . . There is no example of anyone who 
has died in it, and you may believe I am well satisfied of the safety of this 
experiment since I intend to try it on my dear little son. 


Upon her return to England, at the end of 1718, she used every 
means to bring this remedy against the foul, disfiguring disease into 
practice. Of the opposition she encountered Lady Louisa Stuart, 


before quoted, gives the following description :— 


What an arduous, what a fearful, and, we may add, what a thankless enter- 
prise it was, nobody is now in the least aware. Those who have heard her 
applauded for it ever since they were born, and have also seen how joyfully 
vaccination was welcomed in their own days, may naturally conclude that when 
once the experiment was made, and had proved successful, she could have nothing 
to do but to sit down triumphant and receive the thanks and blessings of her 
countrymen. But it was far otherwise. . . . In the four or five years immediately 
succeeding her arrival at home, she seldom passed a day without repenting he 
patriotic undertaking, and she vowed she would never have attempted it if she 
had foreseen the vexation, the persecution, and even the obloquy it brought upon 
her. The clamours raised against the practice, and of course against her, were 
beyond belief. The faculty all rose in arms to a man, foretelling failure and the 
most disastrous consequences ; the clergy descanted from their pulpits on the 
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impiety of thus seeking to take events out of the hands of Providence; the 
common people were taught to hoot at her as an unnatural mother who had risked 
the lives of her own children. And notwithstanding that she had gained many 
supporters among the higher and more enlightened classes, headed by the Princess 
of Wales, who stood by her firmly, some even of her acquaintances were weak 
enough to join in the outcry. . . . The four great physicians deputed by Govern- 
ment to watch the progress of her daughter’s inoculation betrayed not only such 
incredulity as to its success, but such unwillingness to have it succeed, such an 
evident spirit of rancour and malignity, that she never cared to leave the child 
alone with them one second, lest it should in some secret way suffer from their 
interference. But by-and-by everybody came to her begging her advice, and 
she constantly carried her daughter with her to infected houses to prove her 
security. 

Lady Mary now went to reside at Twickenham, near Pope’s 
Villa, where she was soon surrounded by some of the first literary 
magnates of the age. This brings us to that most painful incident of 
her life, her quarrel with Pope. She had made his acquaintance 
some little time before she left for the East, and kept up a constant 
correspondence with him during her absence. The little crooked 
poet had fallen desperately in love with the brilliant beauty, and had 
written rapturous and even languishing verses! upon her perfections; 
nay more, boldly avowed his passion in his letters in a strain some- 
what extraordinary to our present ideas of propriety. But soon after 
her return a coldness sprang up between them, which gradually ad- 
vanced to a malignant hatred upon his side, and a scarcely less 
bitter animosity on hers. The cause of this sudden revulsion of 
feeling has never been ascertained—beyond conjecture. Her own 
account of the affair was that at some ill-chosen time he made such 
outrageous love to her, as, in spite of her utmost endeavours to be 
angry and look grave, provoked an immoderate fit of laughter; from 
which moment wounded vanity made him her implacable enemy. In 
two places she contradicts this statement : in one letter she says, “I got 
a common friend to ask Mr. Pope why he left off visiting ;” in another 
she confesses that she knew no reason for his bitterness. tis not by any 
means improbable that such a scene as that described might have 
passed between them, and, if so, would have stung the poet to the 
quick. But other causes combined to produce the ultimate hatred. 
When first they became acquainted Pope was indifferent to politics, 
and leaned, perhaps, a little to the Whigs ; but by this time he had 
gone over entirely to the Tories. The Montagus were uncompro- 
mising Whigs, and only those who favoured that party were to be 
found at their house ; the incongeniality of this society was probably 


1 See his ‘‘ Miscellanies,” and the concluding paragraph of ‘‘ Abelard and 
Heloise,” in which she is indicated. 
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the first cause of his estrangement. Jealousy was the next—jealousy 
of the profligate Duke of Wharton, whose attentions Lady Mary 
seems to have encouraged ; the Duke wrote a satire upon him which 
she vastly enjoyed, and read to all her acquaintances ; she had also 
ridiculed his epitaph on the two rustic lovers struck by lightning. 
Lady Mary’s wit was as sharp and cruel as even Pope’s; it spared 
neither friend nor foe, and was ever ready to seize upon any moral 
or physical infirmity to deride, wound, or crush a victim. The poet, 
both in habits and person, gave ample scope to such a disposition, 
above all in his passion for her, and it may be safely averred that she 
did not spare him. Himself the most bitter of satirists, as a natural 
sequence he was the most acutely sensitive to ridicule. 

The war began with the first edition of the Dunciad, in which 
Lady Mary appeared under the sobriquet of Sappho. There was no 
mistaking the personage meant, as in the days of their friendship he 
had addressed complimentary verses to her by that name. But the 
first bitter attack was contained in the Third Epistle of the “ Moral 
Essays 2”— 

Rufa, whose eye quick glancing o’er the park 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke, 

As Sappho’s di’monds with her dirty smock ;! 
Or Sappho at her toilet’s greasy task, 

With Sappho fragrant at an evening masque. 
So morning insects that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun. 

Even these lines were far exceeded by a gross and abominable 
couplet, too disgusting to be quoted, in the first of the “ Imitations of 
Horace.” He afterwards denied that these lines were intended for 
her, but Pope did not scruple to tell a falsehood when driven into a 
corner. 

Another victim of his pen was Lord Hervey, the author of 
the celebrated “Memoirs of the Reign of George II.” But his 
contemporaries scarcely gave him credit for those powers the fruits of 
which were reserved for posterity. He was a foppish, effeminate 
young gentleman, a ladies’ dangler, who courted the muses in weak, 
mawkishly sentimental verses, mere milk-and-water dribblings, such 
as were in vogue in those days. Aaron Hill describes him as— 


Tuneful Alexis on the Thames’ fair side, 
The ladies’ plaything and the muse’s pride. 





1 With. all her beauty and fascination, Lady Mary was notoriously untidy and 
even dirty in her dress. 
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From his earliest youth he was extremely delicate in health and 
appearance, a circumstance which his father ascribed to the use “ of 
that detestable and poisonous plant, tea.” Scandal gave him to Lady 
Mary as one of her lovers.' Be that as it may, he shared with her 
the unenviable distinction of figuring in Pope’s Satires, where he was 
ridiculed under the name of “ Lord Fanny.” 

Soon afterwards there appeared a poem entitled “ Verses, ad- 
dressed to the Imitator of the First Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace.” This is published among Lady Mary’s works, but in one 
of her letters she says: “ Now, I can assure him (Pope) they were 
wrote (without my knowledge) by a gentleman of very great merit 
whom I very much esteem, who he will never guess, and who if he 
did know he durst not attack.” This points to Lord Hervey ; but it 
would seem to have been their joint production, although the larger 
share probably belongs to the gentleman. “The verses” are remark- 
able only for their extreme malignancy, and their attack upon the 
personal deformities of the satirist. I subjoin a few lines :— 


Thine is just such an image of his pen,* 
As thou thyself art to the sons of men ; 
Where our own species in burlesque we trace, 
A sign-post likeness of the human race, 
That is at once resemblance and disgrace. 
If none with vengeance yet thy crimes pursue, 
Or give thy manifold affronts their due ; 
If limbs unbroken, skin without a stain, 
Unwhipt, unblanketed, unkicked, unslain, 
That wretched little carcase you retain ; 
That reason is not that the world wants eyes ; 
But thou art so mean, they see, and they despise. 
As thou hat’st, be hated by mankind, 
And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 
Marked on thy back, like Cain, by God’s own hand, 
Wander like him accursed through the land. : 





' At Lord Hervey’s death, a few years after Lady Mary went abroad, his son 
sealed up and returned all her letters to his father, with an assurance that none of 
them had been read by him. Her reply was, that she ‘‘ could almost regret he 
had not glanced his eye over a correspondence which would have shewn him 
what so young a man might be inclined to doubt—the possibility of a long and 
steady friendship between two persons of different sexes without the least mixture 
of love.” It may be very much doubted. A platonic attachment between a 
young and beautiful woman and a notorious voué would be an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon in any age, much less in the eighteenth century. No scrap of these 
letters remain ; she destroyed them all. 

* Horace’s, 
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Woe to those who entered the lists against Pope !—so poor a com. 
position as this could but bring down a crushing retort upon the 
writers. The answer was given in the “Epistle to Arbuthnot;” in 
that terrible picture, unsurpassed in the satiric literature of the world, 
which, while we shudder at its fiendish malignancy, strikes us with 
admiration by its power and brilliancy. I allude to the character of 
Sporus, under which he typified Lord Hervey, beginning with the 
lines :— 

Let Sporus tremble. — What, that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk ?! 
Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel, 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? &c. 

Lady Mary did not figure in the satire, but Pope unceasingly vili- 
fied her in his letters and conversation until she left England in 1739, 
for a twenty-two years’ exile,—we can regard her absence in no other 
light. She and her husband separated—for ever. They continued to 
maintain a friendly correspondence; but although he twice visited the 
Continent, he never went to see her. The cause of her exile and of 
her separation from Mr. Montagu both remain mysteries that are 
never likely to be elucidated. She kept a diary, which after her 
death was jealously guarded by her daughter, Lady Bute, who 
occasionally read portions of this, and extracts from a large mass of 
her mother’s letters, to favoured persons, but never allowed them to 
go out of her hands, and ultimately destroyed them. The cause 
assigned for doing so was that they contained so many scandalous 
stories against persons still living or only recently dead. On her 
return from Italy, in 1761, Lady Mary gave into the hands of Mr. 
Sowden, the English minister at Rotterdam, a number of letters for 
publication after her death. Upon receiving intelligence of this the 
Butes seem to have been in great alarm, and solicited him to give 
up his charge; which he did for, it is said, a consideration of £500. 
Lady Bute was evidently fearful of something dishonouring to her 
mother’s memory coming to light. 

We now come to the question, were the scandalous asseverations 
of Pope and Horace Walpole—both bitter enemies, let it be remem- 
bered—justified by truth, or was she, as most of her biographers are 
inclined to believe, an innocent and much maligned woman? It 


' Lord Hervey having experienced some incipient attacks of epilepsy, put 
himself upon a very strict regimen, of which ass’s milk and flour-biscuits formed 
the principal part. I1is countenance is said to have been so pallid that he used 
paint to soften its ghastly appearance. In the portrait of him, however, which 
still exists, he appears a handsome man. Portrait-painters, however, have been 
known to flatter. 
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seems to me that no men would have dared to speak and write of 
a lady of her position in such gross terms as both Pope and Walpole 
did, unless they had strong grounds for their scandal. There are no 
innuendoes, no disguise about the words of either ; they are set forth 
boldly as assertions known to be true, and not to be contradicted. 
Although it is not probable that her intimacy with Pope ever 
exceeded in act the moral boundary, the letters he wrote to her 
while she was in the East could scarcely have been addressed toa 
modest woman. Here is a specimen :— 


I think I love you as well as King Herod could Herodias (although I never 
had so much as one dance with you), and would as freely give you my heart in a 
dish as he did another’s head. But since Jupiter will not have it so, I must be 
content to show my taste in life, as I do in painting, by loving to have as little 
drapery as possible. (Here follows a sentence a little too broad for transcription 
in this place.) . . . You may easily imagine how desirous I must be of a 
correspondence with a person who had taught me long ago that it was as possible 
to esteem at first sight as to love ; and who has since ruined me for all the 
conversation of one sex, and almost all the friendship of the other. . . . I 
make you a present of all the good wishes I am capable of forming or feeling 
for a deserving object ; but mine are indeed so warm that I fear they can proceed 
from nothing but what I can’t very decently own to you, much less to another. 


Her apologists answer that such was the strain in which the fine 
gentlemen of the age were accustomed to address the fine ladies. 
Truly so; but what were the fine ladies of the age? Diogenes’ 
lantern would have been required to find one virtuous woman among 
them. If Lady Mary was such, she was an exception to the rule; 
but the exception should be extended to the style of correspondence 
she permitted. How coarsely, and even lewdly, she herself could 
write is proved in the “ Epistle from Arthur Grey, the Footman ;”! 
a composition which a penny street ballad-monger would now blush 
to own ; and added to its offences against decency is the cruelty of 
holding up the poor lady, whose notoriety was already sufficiently 
dreadful, to further ribaldry. Nor does this poem stand alone ; the 
“ Town Eclogues” and others of her fugitive pieces are almost equally 
gross ; while in her letters she treats the licentious manners of her age 
with a hardness and levity impossible to one who condemned them. 
Lady Bute, as we have seen, considered these epistles unfit for publi- 
cation, and Dr. Young is said to have destroyed all those she wrote 
him as being too indecent for the public eye. These are facts for 
which her apologists offer no explanation, and to which they carefully 
avoid all reference. They urge, however, that all the letters she received 


? He was convicted at the Old Bailey for an attempt to commit violence upon 
his mistress. 
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—even those written by Pope, and in which he usually sends his 
compliments and remembrances to Mr. Montagu—were endorsed 
by her husband. Such is certainly the case; but were they endorsed 
at the time, or did they afterwards fall into his hands? or does therein 
lie the secret of their separation? 

Her whole married life,even from its commencement, is enveloped 
in mystery. That Mr. Montagu was passionately in love with her none 
who read his letters can doubt. He is ever urging for a return equal 
to his own, and the truth of his affection is proved by those glimpses 
of an ineffectual struggle against it, as though he doubted the com- 
patibility of their tempers, or of lasting happiness resulting from their 
union, which we find here and there. And yet within three months 
after their marriage we find the woman he so ardently desired left in 
solitude, and continually complaining of his absence. And we must 
remember that Mr. Montagu was no common gallant, likely to cloy 
immediately on possession, but a man of sense and solid acquire- 
ments, and greatly superior to his average contemporaries. We can 
only conjecture that that incompatibility of disposition he had feared 
was realised ; although upon which side lay the first fault it is im- 
possible to say. Readers of the lady’s letters of that period will 
certainly sympathise with her. Piqued probably by this early neglect, 
we next find her one of the reigning beauties of a licentious court. 
The inferences are not difficult to draw. After their return from the 
Eastern embassy the estrangement continued to widen. More than 
one, to use the mildest expression, doubtful adventure is ascribed 
to her. She gambled in South Sea Stock to a great extent, and a 
Frenchman named Rémond—according to St. Simon, a very worthless 
kind of fellow—placed in her hands £ 5,000 to invest in this specu- 
lation. When he demanded his money, it was not forthcoming. He 
threatened, and afterwards sent a letter addressed to Mr. Montagu 
stating the whole affair ; she intercepted the messenger, but was in a 
great state of terror. Ina letter to her sister, Lady Marr, she says: 
“You may imagine the inevitable, eternal misfortune it would have 
thrown me into had it been delivered by the person to whom it was 
entrusted.” In the next epistle, however, she places herself in quite 
a different light: “ Did I refuse giving the strictest account, or had I 
not the clearest demonstration in my hand of the truth with which I 
acted, there might be some temptation for this baseness, but all he 
can expect by informing Mr. M is to hear him repeat the same 





things I assert ; he will not retrieve one farthing, and I am for ever 
miserable.” Of course, scandal added Rémond to the list of her 
lovers, but there are no proofs to support such a supposition. Lady 
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Mary had lost considerably in the “ bubble ;” probably some of the 
money so squandered was gained by discreditable means; she feared 
the truth reaching her husband’s ears, as well as the ridicule which 
was showered upon every victim of that nefarious scheme. Mr. 
Montagu was methodical and upright in all his dealings, and it has been 
suggested that some disgraceful money transaction might have been 
the cause of their ultimate separation. The event created no gossip, 
no sensation ; it seems to have been tacitly yet not formally under- 
stood between them, but unknown to the world at the time—a fact 
which, considering the number of gossips and scandal-mongers there 
were about, adds another mystery to the many others. From the period 
of his return from Constantinople Mr. Montagu falls into the back- 
ground, and appears only here and there in an indirect and unim- 
portant way. Indeed, from the first we fail to obtain any clear view 
of his character. Throughout the two-and-twenty years, she never 
breathes one word of complaint against him—a circumstance which 
tells strongly in his favour ; for Lady Mary had gall and wormwood 
for all who injured her, and was not a person to play the wronged 
but angelic wife. To the last she writes to him even tenderly and 
affectionately, for the correspondence of this strange couple was never 
interrupted. Instance the following passage from a letter addressed 
to him not long before his death :— 

Having had no opportunity of writing by a private hand, I have delayed 
some time answering your last letter, which touched me more than I am either 
able or willing to express. I hope your apprehensions of blindness are not con- 
firmed by any fresh symptoms of that terrible misfortune. If I could be of any 
service to you, on that or any other occasion, I shall think my last remains of 
life well employed. 


A wife who had been banished her husband’s hearth for years 
through no fault of her own would scarcely write thus. The greater 
portion of those long years was passed in a farm at Lovero, near 
Venice, where she cultivated silkworms for mercantile purposes. But 
she occasionally visited Venice and Florence. Writing from the 
latter place, under date September 25, 1740, Horace Walpole gives 
the following maliciously-coloured sketch :— 


Did I tell you Lady Mary is here? She laughs at my Lady Walpole, scolds 
my Lady Pomfret, and is laughed at by the whole town. Her dress, her avarice, 
and her impudence must amaze anyone that never heard her name. She wears a 
foul mob that does not cover her great black locks, that hang loose, never combed 
or curled ; an old mazarine blue wrapper, that gapes open and discovers a canvas 
petticoat. Her face swelled violently on one side with the remains of . . partly 
covered with plaister, and partly with white paint, which for cheapness she has 
bought so coarse that you would not use it to wash a chimney. 
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After making all allowance for this as being a portrait drawn by an 
enemy, enough of truth remains to make it exceedingly painful to 
those who have contemplated the Lady Mary of Thoresby. Her 
letters of this period are as vivacious, as clever, as hard, and as 
satirical as ever ; if the worm is gnawing at her heart, she hides her 
anguish beneath a gay exterior. Only once or twice is a sad note 
struck, and that only when the end is drawing very close. “A long 
series of disappointments,” she writes to Sir James Stuart in 1761, 
“have, perhaps, worn out my natural spirits, and given a melancholy 
cast to my way of thinking. I would not communicate this weakness 
to any but yourself, who can have compassion.” The plaint is only such 
a gentle one as might be expected from even a happy old age, but the 
proud, hard, indomitable spirit, that the weight of seventy-two years 
could not subdue, breaks out in the midst of it. 

Mr. Montagu died in 1761, leaving behind an immense fortune, 
and then, at the desire of her daughter, she returned to England. 
One mote picture, even more terrible than the last, and from the same 
merciless hand—the date February 2, 1762:—‘‘ Lady Mary Wortley 
is arrived ; I have seen her. I think her avarice, her dirt, and her 
vivacity are all increased. Her dress, like her language, is a galimatias 
of several countries,—the ground-work rags, and the embroidery 
nastiness. She needs no cap, no handkerchief, no gown, no petti- 
coat, no shoes. An old black-laced hood represents the first, the fur 
of a horseman’s coat, which replaces the third, serves for the second, 
a dimity petticoat is deputy and officiates for the fourth, and slippers 
act the part of the last. When I was at Florence and she was 
expected there, we were drawing Sortes Virgilianas for her; we 
literally drew Jnsanam vatem aspites. It would have been a stronger 
prophecy now even than it was then.” Her cousin, Miss Elizabeth 
Montagu, gives us a sketch almost as whimsical, but not so coarsely 
personal :— 


She does not look older than when she went abroad, has more than the 
vivacity of fifteen, and a memory which is perhaps unique. . . . I was very gra- 
ciously received by one who neither thinks, speaks, acts, nor dresses like anybody 
else. Her domestick is made up of all nations, and when you get into her draw- 
ing-room, you imagine you are in the first story of the Tower of Babel. An 
Hungarian setvant takes your name at the door; he gives it to an Italian, who 
delivers it to a Frenchman; the Frenchman to a Swiss, and the Swiss to a 
Polander ; so that, by the time you get to her ladyship’s presence, you have 
changed your name five times without the expense of an act of parliament. 


Later on, Horace Walpole wrote to Mann :—“ Lady Mary is de- 
parting. She brought over a cancer in her breast, which she concealed 
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till about six weeks ago ; it burst, and there are no hopes for her. 
She behaves with great fortitude, and says she has lived long enough.” 
Indomitable to the last ! 


And so the curtain falls upon this Representative Woman of her 
age ; for, from first to last, it would be difficult to discover a more 
complete female type of the eighteenth century. Whether we contem- 
plate her at the head of her father’s table at Thoresby, or the brilliant 
Court beauty, or the cynical, censorious, and coarsely-spoken woman 
of her old age, she is the reflection of her time. Her literary reputa- 
tion rests solely upon her “ Letters.” But, unlike those of Sévigné, 
they can scarcely be regarded as genuine epistles. It was her custom 
to write down her observations and adventures in a journal, from 
which she extracted matter for her correspondence. Many of the 
letters were never sent to the persons to whom they are endorsed. 
All those she received from celebrated personages were also entered 
in that book. She was in the habit of giving copies of her composi- 
tions in manuscript to her friends. Thus, after her death, more than 
one version of her letters appeared. After buying up those confided 
to Sowden, the Butes were astounded to find the greater part of them, 
with some variations, published a few months afterwards. Included 
among these are her best—those written from the East. Some of the 
originals have perished, and some of those given are undoubtedly 
spurious. These compositions will always amuse and instruct from 
their sprightliness, and as pictures of manners; but they are in no way 
equal to those of Sévigné, whom, strange to say, Lady Mary affected 
to despise. 

H. BARTON BAKER. 
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A ZULU WAR-DANCE. 


N all that world-wide empire which the spirit of English colonisa- 
tion has conquered from out of the realms of the distant and 
unknown, and added year by year to the English dominions, it is 
doubtful whether there be any one spot of corresponding area, pre- 
senting so many large questions—social and political—as the colony 
of Natal. Wrested some thirty years ago from the patriarchal Boers, 
and peopled by a few scattered scores of adventurous emigrants, 
Natal has with hard toil gained for itself a precarious foothold hardly 
yet to be called an existence. Known chiefly to the outside world 
as the sudden birthplace of those tremendous polemical missiles 
which battered so fiercely, some few years ago, against the walls of 
the English Church, it is now attracting attention to the shape and 
proportion of that unsolved riddle of the future, the Native Question. 
In those former days of rude and hand-to-mouth legislation, when 
the certain evil of the day had to be met and dealt with before the 
possible evil of the morrow, the seeds of great political trouble were 
planted in the young colony, seeds whose fruit is fast ripening before 
our eyes. 

When the strong aggressive hand of England has grasped some 
fresh portion of the earth’s surface, there is yet a spirit of justice in 
her heart and head which prompts the question, among the first of 
such demands, as to how best and most fairly to deal by the natives 
of the newly-acquired land. In earlier times, when steam was not, 
and telegraphs and special correspondents were equally unknown 
agencies for getting at the truth of things, this question was more 
easily answered across a width of dividing ocean or continent. Then 
distant action might be prompt and sharp on emergency, and no one 
would be the wiser. But of late years, owing to these results of civili- 
sation, harsh measures have, by the mere pressure of public opinion, 
and without consideration of their necessity in the eyes of the 
colonists, been set aside as impracticable and inhuman. In the case 
of Natal, most of the early questions of possession and right were 
settled, sword in hand, by the pioneer Dutch, who, after a space of 
terrible warfare, drove back the Zulus over the Tugela, and finally 
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took possession of the land. But they did not hold it long. The 
same hateful invading Englishman, with his new ideas and his 
higher forms of civilisation, who had caused them to quit the “Old 
Colony,” the land of their birth, came and drove them, v7 e¢ armis, 
from the land of their adoption. And it was not long before these 
same English became lords of this red African soil, from the coast 
up to the Drakensberg. Still there were difficulties ; for although the 
new-comers might be lords of the soil, there remained yet a remnant, 
and a very troublesome remnant, of its original and natural masters: 
shattered fragments of the Zulu power in Natal, men who had once 
swept over the country in the army of Chaka the Terrible, Chaka of 
the Short Spear, but who had remained behind in the fair new land, 
when Chaka’s raids had been checked by the white man and his 
deadly weapons. Remnants, too, of conquered aboriginal tribes, who 
had found even Chaka’s rule easier than that of their own chieftains, 
swelled the amount to a total of some 100,000 souls. 

One of the first acts of the English Government when it took up 
the reins was to allot to each of these constituent fragments a large 
portion of land. This might perhaps have been short-sighted 
legislation, but it arose from the necessity of the moment. According 
to even the then received ideas of colonisation and its duties, 
it was hardly possible—danger apart—to drive all the natives over 
the frontier, so they were allowed to stay and share the rights and 
privileges of British subjects. But the evil did not stop there. 
Ere long some political refugees, defeated in battle, fled before 
the avenging hand of the conqueror, and craved place and pro- 
tection from the Government of Natal. It was granted; and the 
principle once established, body after body of men poured in: for, 
in stepping over the boundary line, they left the regions of ruin 
and terrible death, and entered those of peace, security, and 
plenty. 

Thus it is that the native population of Natal, fed from within 
and without, has in thirty years more than quadrupled its numbers. 
Secluded from the outside world in his location, the native has lived 
in peace and watched his cattle grow upon a thousand hills. His 
wealth has become great and his wives many. He no longer dreads 
swift “death by order of the king,” or by word of the witch-doctor. 
No “impi,” or native regiment, can now sweep down on him and 
“eat him up,” that is, carry off his cattle, put his kraal to the flames, and 
himself, his people, his wives, and children to the assegai. For the 
first time in the story of the great Kafir race, he can, when he rises 
in the morning, be sure that he will not sleep that night, stiff, in a 
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bloody grave. He has tasted the blessings of peace and security, and 
what is the consequence? He has increased and multiplied until 
his numbers are as grains of sand on the sea-shore. Overlapping the 
borders of his location, he squats on private lands, he advances like 
a great tidal wave, he cries aloud for room, more room. This is the 
trouble which stares us in the face, looming larger and more distinct 
year by year ; the great ever-growing problem which thoughtful men 
fear must one day find a sudden and violent solution. Thus it comes 
to pass that there hangs low on the horizon of South Africa the dark 
cloud of the Native Question. How and when it will burst no man 
can pretend to say, but some time and in some way burst it must, 
unless means of dispersing it can be found. 

There is now at work among the Kafir population the same 
motive power which has raised in turn all white nations, and, having 
built them up to a certain height has then set to work to sap them 
until they have fallen—the power of civilisation. Hand in hand the 
missionary and the trader have penetrated the locations. The efforts 
of the teacher have met with but a partial success. “A Christian 
may be a good man in his way, but he is a Zulu spoiled,” said Cety- 
wayo, King of the Zulus, when arguing the question of Christianity 
with the Secretary for Native Affairs; and such is, not altogether 
wrongly, the general feelings of the natives. With the traders it has 
been different. Some have dealt honestly—and more, it is to be 
feared, dishonestly—not only with those with whom they have had 
dealings, but with their fellow-subjects and their Government. It 
is these men chiefly who have, in defiance of the law, supplied 
the natives with those two great modern elements of danger and 
destruction, the gin-bottle and the rifle. The first is as yet injuri- 
ous only to the recipients, but it will surely re-act on those who have 
taught them its use ; the danger of possessing the rifle may come 
home to us any day and at any moment. 

Civilisation, it would seem, when applied to black races, pro- 
duces effects diametrically opposite to those we are accustomed 
to observe in white nations: it debases before it can elevate; 
and as regards the Kafirs it is doubtful, and remains to be 
proved, whether it has much power to elevate themat all. Take the 
average Zulu warrior, and it will be found that, in his natural state, 
his vices are largely counterbalanced by his good qualities. In times 
of peace he is a simple, pastoral man, leading a good-humoured easy 
life with his wives and his cattle, perfectly indolent and perfectly 
happy. He isa kind husband and a kinder father, he never disowns 
his poor relations, his hospitality is extended alike to white and 
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black, he is open in his dealings and faithful to his word, and his 
honesty is a proverb in the land. ‘True, if war breaks out and the 
thirst for slaughter comes upon him, he turns into a different man. 
When the fierce savage spirit is once aroused, blood alone will cool 
it. But even then he has virtues. If he is cruel, he is brave in the 
battle ; if he is reckless of the lives of others, he regards not his own; 
and when death comes, he meets it without fear, and goes to the 
spirits of his fathers boldly, as a warrior should. And now reverse 
the picture and see him in the dawning light of that civilisation which 
by intellect and by nature he is some five centuries behind. See him, 
ignoring its hidden virtues, eagerly seize and graft its most prominent 
vices on to his own besetting sins. Behold him by degrees adding 
cunning to his cruelty, avarice to his love of possession, replacing 
his bravery by coarse bombast and insolence, and his truth by lies. 
Behold him inflaming all his passions with the maddening drink of 
the white man, and then follow him through many degrees of degra- 
dation until he falls into crime and ends in a gaol. Such are, in only 
too many instances, the consequences of this partial civilisation, and 
they are not even counterbalanced, except in individual cases, by the 
attempt to learn the truths of a creed which he cannot, does not, 
pretend to understand. And if this be the result in the comparatively 
few individuals who have been brought under these influences, it 
may be fair to argue that it will differ only in degree, not in kind, 
when the same influences are brought to bear on the same material 
in corresponding proportions. Whatever may or may not be the 
effects of our partial civilisation when imperfectly and spasmodically 
applied to the vast native population of South Africa, one thing must, 
in course of time, result from it. The old customs, the old forms, the 
old feelings, must each in turn die away. The outer expression of 
these will die first, and it will not be long before the very memory of 
them will fade out of the barbaric heart. The rifle must replace, 
and, indeed, actually has replaced, the assegai and the shield, and 
portions of the cast-off uniforms of all the armies of Europe are to 
be seen where until lately the bronze-like form of the Kafir warrior 
went naked as on the day he was born. But so long as native cus- 
toms and ceremonies still linger in some of the more distant locations, 
so long will they exercise a certain attraction for dwellers amid tamer 
scenes. It is therefore from a belief in the magnetism of contrast 
that the highly-civilised reader is invited to come to where he can 
still meet the barbarian face to face and witness that wild ceremony, 
half jest, half grim earnest—a Zulu war-dance. 
It was the good fortune of the writer of this paper to find himself, 
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early in the past year, travelling through the up-country districts of 
Natal, in the company of certain high officials of the English Govern- 
ment. The journey dragged slowly enough by waggon, and some 
monotonous weeks had passed before we pitched our camp, one 
drizzling gusty night, on a high plateau surrounded by still loftier 
hills. A wild and dismal place it looked in the growing dusk of an 
autumn evening, nor was it more suggestively cheerful when we rode 
away from it next morning in the sunshine, leaving the waggons 
to follow slowly. Our faces were set towards a great mountain, 
towering high above its fellows, called Pagadi’s Kop—Pagadi being a 
powerful chief who had fled from the Zulus in the early days of the 
colony, and had ever since dwelt loyally and peacefully here in this 
wild place, beneath the protection of the Crown. Messengers had 
been duly sent to inform him that he was to receive the honour of a 
visit, for your true savage never likes to be taken by surprise. Other 
swift-footed runners had come back with the present of a goat, and the 
respectful answer, so Oriental in its phraseology, that “‘ Pagadi was old, 
he was infirm, yet he would arise and come to greet his lords.” Every 
mile or so of our slow progress a fresh messenger would spring up before 
us suddenly, as though he had started out of the earth at our feet, and 
prefixing his greeting with the royal salute, given with up-raised right 
arm, ‘Bayéte, Bayété!’—a salutation only accorded to Zulu royalty, to 
the Governors of the different provinces, and to Sir T. Shepstone, the 
Secretary for Native Affairs—he would deliver his message or his news 
and fall into the rear. Presently came one, saying, “ Pagadi is very old 
and weak ; Pagadi is weary ; let his lords forgive him if he meet them 
not this day. To-morrow, when the sun is high, he will come to 
their place of encampment and greet his lords and hold festival before 
them. But let his lords, the white lords of all the land from the Great 
Mountains to the Black Water, go on up to his kraal, and let them 
take the biggest hut and drink of the strongest beer. There his son, 
the chief that is to be, and all his wives, shall greet them ; let his lords 
be honoured by Pagadi, through them.” An acknowledgment was sent, 
and we still rode on, beginning the ascent of the formidable stronghold, 
on the flat top of which was placed the chief’s kraal. A hard and 
stiff climb it was, up a bridle path with far more resemblance to a 
staircase than a road. But if the road was bad, the scenery and the 
vegetation were wild and beautiful in the extreme. Now we came to 
a deep “ kloof” or cleft in the steep mountain side, at the bottom of 
which, half hidden by the masses of ferns and rich rank greenery, 
trickled a little stream ; now to an open space of rough ground, covered 
-only with huge, weather-washed boulders. A little further on lay 
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a Kafir mealie-garden, where the tall green stalks were fairly bent 
to the ground by the weight of the corn-laden heads, and beyond 
that, again, a park-like slope of grassy veldt. And ever, when we 
looked behind us, the vast undulating plain over which we had 
come, stretched away in its mysterious sunlit silence, till it blended 
at length with the soft blue horizon. 

At last, after much hard and steady climbing, we reached the 
top and stood upon a perfectly level space ten or twelve acres 
in extent, exactly in the centre of which was placed the chief’s 
kraal. Before we dismounted we rode to the extreme western 
edge of the plateau, to look at one of the most perfectly lovely 
views it is possible to imagine. It was like coming face to face 
with great primeval Nature, not Nature as we civilised people know 
her, smiling in corn-fields, waving in well-ordered woods, but Nature 
as she was on the morrow of the Creation. There, to our left, cold 
and grey and grand, rose the great peak, flinging its dark shadow far 
beyond its base. Two thousand feet and more beneath us lay the 
valley of the Mooi river, with the broad tranquil stream flashing silver 
through its midst. Over against us rose another range of towering 
hills, with sudden openings in their blue depths through which 
could be seen the splendid distances of a champaign country. Im- 
mediately at our feet, and seeming to girdle the great gaunt peak, lay 
a deep valley, through which the Little Bushman’s River forced its 
shining way. All around rose the great bush-clad hills, so green, 
so bright in the glorious streaming sunlight, and yet so awfully 
devoid of life, so solemnly silent. It was indeed a sight never to be 
forgotten, this wide panoramic out-look, with its towering hills, its 
smiling valleys, its flashing streams, its all-pervading sunlight, and 
its deep sad silence. But it was not always so lifeless and so still. 
Some few years ago those hills, those plains, those rivers were teem- 
ing each with their various creatures. But a short time since, and 
standing here at eventide, the traveller could have seen herds of 
elephants cooling themselves yonder after their day’s travel, whilst 
the black-headed white-tusked sea-cow rose and plunged in the pool 
below. That bush-clad hill was the favourite haunt of droves of 
buffaloes and elands, and on that plain swarmed thousands upon 
thousands of springbok and of quagga, of hartebeest and of oribi. 
All alien life must cease before the white man, and so these wild 
denizens of forest, stream, and plain have passed away never to 
return. 

Turning at length from the contemplation of a scene so new 


and so surprising, we entered the stockade of the kraal. These 
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kraals consist of a stout outer palisade, and then, at some distance 
from the first, a second enclosure, between which the cattle are 
driven at night, or in case of danger. At the outer entrance we 
were met by the chief's eldest son, a finely-built man, who greeted us 
with much respect and conducted us through rows of huts to the 
dwelling-places of the chief’s family, fenced off from the rest by a 
hedge of Tambouki grass. In the centre of these stood Pagadi’s 
hut, which was larger and more finely woven and thatched than the 
rest. It is impossible to describe these huts better than by saying 
that they resemble enormous straw beehives of the old-fashioned pat- 
tern. In front of the hut were grouped a dozen or so of women 
clad in that airiest of costumes, a string of beads. They were 
Pagadi’s wives, and ranged from the first shrivelled-up wife of his 
youth to the plump young damsel bought last month. The spokes- 
woman of the party, however, was not one of the wives, but a daughter 
of Pagadi’s, a handsome girl, tall, and splendidly formed, with a 
finely-cut face. This prepossessing young lady entreated her lords 
to enter, which they did, in a very unlordly way, on their hands and 
knees. So soon as the eye became accustomed to the cool darkness 
of the hut, it was sufficiently interesting to notice the rude attempts 
at comfort with which it was set forth. The flooring, of a mix- 
ture of clay and cow-dung, looked exactly like black marble, so 
smooth and polished had it been made, and on its shining, level 
surface couches of buckskin and gay blankets were spread in an 
orderly fashion. Some little three-legged wooden sleeping-pillows 
and a few cooking-pots made up its sole furniture besides. In one 
corner rested a bundle of assegais and war-shields, and opposite the 
door were ranged several large calabashes full of “ twala” or native 
beer. The chief's son and all the women followed us into the hut. 
The ladies sat themselves down demurely in a double row opposite 
to us, but the young chieftain crouched in a distant corner apart and 
played with his assegais. We partook of the beer and exchanged 
compliments, almost Oriental in their dignified courtesy, in the soft 
and liquid Zulu language, but not for long, for we had still far to ride. 
The stars were shining in southern glory before we reached the place 
of our night’s encampment, and supper and bed were even more than 
usually welcome. There is a pleasure in the canvas-sheltered meal, 
in the after-pipe and evening talk of the things of the day that has 
been and those of the day to come, here, amid these wild surround- 
ings, which is unfelt and unknown in scenes of greater comfort and 
higher civilisation. There is a sense of freshness and freedom in the 
wind-swept waggon-bed that is not to be exchanged for the softest 
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couch in the most luxurious chamber. And when at length the 
morning comes, sweet in the scent of flowers, and glad in the voice 
of birds, it finds us ready to greet it, not hiding it from us with 
canopy and blind, as is the way of cities. 

The scene of the coming spectacle of this bright new day lies 
spread before us, and certainly no spot could have been better chosen 
for dramatic effect. In front of the waggons is a large, flat, open 
space, backed by bold rising ground with jutting crags and dotted 
clumps of luxuriant vegetation. All around spreads the dense 
thorn-bush, allowing but of one way of approach, from the left. Dur- 
ing the morning we could hear snatches of distant chants growing 
louder and louder as time wore on, and could catch glimpses of wild 
figures threading the thorns, warriors hastening to the meeting-place. 
All through the past night the farmers for miles around had been 
aroused by the loud insistent cries of the chiet’s messengers as they 
flitted far and wide, stopping but a moment wherever one of their 
tribe sojourned, and bidding him come and bring plume and shield, 
for Pagadi had need of him. This day, we may be sure, the herds are 
left untended, the mealie-heads ungathered, for the herdsmen and 
the reapers have come hither to answer to the summons of their 
chief. Little reck they whether it be for festival or war ; he needs 
them and has called them, and that is enough. Higher and higher 
rose the fitful distant chant, but no one could be seen. Suddenly 
there stood before us a creature, a woman, who, save for the colour 
of her skin, might have been the original of any one of Macbeth’s 
“ weird sisters.” Little, withered, and bent nearly double by age, 
her activity was yet past comprehension. Clad in a strange jumble 
of snake-skins, feathers, furs, and bones, a forked wand in her out- 
stretched hand, she rushed to and fro before the little group of white 
men. Her eyes gleamed like those of a hawk through her matted 
hair, and the genuineness of her frantic excitement was evident by 
the quivering flesh and working face, and the wild, spasmodic words 
she spoke. The spirit at least of her rapid utterances may thus be 
rendered :— : 

“Qu, ou, ou, ai, ai, ai. Oh, ye warriors that shall dance before 
the great ones of the earth, come! Oh, ye dyers of spears, ye plumed 
suckers of blood, come! I, the Isauusi, I, the witch-finder, I, the 
wise woman, I, the seer of strange sights, I, the reader of dark 
thoughts, call ye! Come, ye fierce ones ; come, ye brave ones, come, 
and do honour to the white lords! Ah, I hear ye! Ah, I smell ye! 
Ah, I see ye ; ye come, ye come!” 

Hardly had her invocation trailed off into the “Ou, ou, ou, ai, ai, 
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ai,” with which it had opened, when there rushed over the edge of the 
hill, hard by, another figure scarcely less wild, but not so repulsive in 
appearance. This last was a finely-built warrior arrayed in the: full 
panoply of savage war. With his right hand he grasped his spears, 
and on his left hung his large black ox-hide shield, lined-on its inner 
side-with spare assegais. From the “man’s” ring round his head 
arose a single tall grey plume, robbed from the Kafir crane.. His 
broad shoulders were bare, and beneath the arm-pits was fastened a 
short garment of strips of skin, intermixed with ox-tails of different 
colours. From his waist hung a rude kilt made chiefly of goat's hair, 
whilst round the calf of the right leg was fixed a short fringe of. black 
ox-tails. As he stood before us with lifted weapon and outstretched 
shield, his plume bending to the breeze, and his savage aspect made 
more savage still by the graceful, statuesque pose, the dilated eye 
and warlike mould of the set features, as he stood there, an emblem 
and a type of the times and the things which are passing away, his 
feet resting on ground which he held on sufferance, and his hands 
grasping weapons impotent as a child’s toy against those of the white 
man,—he who was the rightful lord of all,—what reflections did he 
not induce, what a moral did he not teach ! 

The warrior left us little time, however, for either reflections or 
deductions, for, striking his shield with his assegai, he rapidly poured 
forth this salutation :— 

“ Bayéte, Bayété, O chief from the olden times, O lords and chief 
of chiefs ! Pagadi, the son of Masingorano, the great chief, the leader 
of brave ones, the son of Ulubako, greets you. Pagadi is humble 
before you ; he comes with warrior and with shield, but he comes to 
lay them at your feet. O father of chiefs, son of the great Queen over 
the water, is it permitted that Pagad’ approach you? Ou, I see it is, 
your face is pleasant ; Bayéte, Bayété!” 

He ends, and, saluting again, springs forward, and, flying hither 
and thither, chants the praises of his chief. “ Pagadi,” he says, 
“ Pagad’, chief and father of the Amocuna, is coming. Pagad’, the 
brave in battle, the wise in council, the slayer of warriors; Pagad’ 
who slew the tiger in the night time ; Pagadi, the rich in cattle, the 
husband of many wives, the father of many children, Pagad’ is coming, 
but not alone; he comes surrounded with his children, his warriors. 
He comes like a king at the head of his brave children. Pagad’’s 
soldiers are coming; his soldiers who know well how to fight ; his 
soldiers and his captains who make the hearts of brave men to sink 
down ; his shakers of spears ; his quaffers of blood. Pagad’ and his 
soldiers are coming ; tremble all ye, ou, ou, ou !” 
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As the last words die on his lips the air is filled with a deep, 
murmuring sound like distant thunder ; it swells and rolls, and finally 
passes away to give place to the sound of the rushing of many feet. 
Over the brow of the hill dashes a compact body of warriors running 
swiftly in lines of four with their captain at their head, all clad in the 
same wild garb as the herald. Each bears a snow-white shield carried 
on the slant, and above each warrior’s head rises a grey heron’s plume. 
These are the advance-guard formed of the “ greys” or veteran troops. 
As they come into full view the shields heave and fall, and then from 
every throat out bursts the war-song of the Zulus. Passing us swiftly, 
they take up their position in a double line on our right, and stand 
there solemnly chanting all the while. Another rush of feet, and 
another company flits over the hill towards us, but they bear coal- 
black shields, and the drooping plumes are black as night ; they fall 
into position next the first comers and take up the chant. Now they 
come faster and faster, but all through the same gap in the bush. 
The red shields, the dun shields, the mottled shields, the yellow 
shields, follow each other in quick but regular succession, till at length 
there stands before us a body of some 500 men, presenting, in 
their savage dress, their various shields and flashing spears, as wild a 
spectacle as it is possible to conceive. 

But it is not our eyes only that are astonished, for from each of those 
five hundred throats there swells a chant never to be forgotten. From 
company to company it passes, that wild, characteristic song, so touch- 
ing in its simple grandeur, so expressive in its deep, pathetic volume. 
The white men who listened had heard the song of choirs ringing down 
resounding aisles, they had been thrilled by the roll of oratorios 
pealing in melody, beautiful and complex, through the grandest of 
man’s theatres, but never till now had they heard music of voices 
so weird, so soft and yet so savage, so simple and yet so all-expressive 
of the fiercest passions known to the human heart. Hark! now it 
dies ; lower and lower it sinks, it grows faint, despairing : “ Why does 
he not come, our chief, our lord? why does he not welcome his 
singers? Ah! see, they come, the heralds of our lord! our chief is 
coming to cheer his praisers, our chief is coming to lead his warriors.” 
Again it rises and swells louder and louder, a song of victory and 
triumph. It rolls against the mountains, it beats against the ground: 
“He is coming, he is here, attended by his chosen. Now shall we 
go forth to slay ; now shall we taste of the battle.” Higher yet and 
higher, till at length the chief, Pagadi, swathed in war-garments of 
splendid furs, preceded by runners and accompanied by picked 
warriors, creeps slowly up. He is old and tottering, and of an un- 
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wieldy bulk. Two attendants support him, whilst a third bears his 
shield, and a fourth (oh bathos!) a cane-bottomed chair. One mo- 
ment the old man stands and surveys his warriors and listens to the 
familiar war-cry. As he stands, his face is lit with the light of battle, 
the light of remembered days. The tottering figure straightens itself, 
the feeble hand becomes strong once more. With a shout, the old 
man shakes off his supporters and grasps his shield, and then, for- 
getting his years and his weakness, he rushes to his chieftain’s place 
in the midst of his men. And as he comes the chant grows yet 
louder, the time yet faster, till it rises, and rings, and rolls, no longer 
a chant, but a war-cry, a pean of power. Pagadi stops and raises 
his hand, and the place is filled with a silence that may be felt. But 
not for long. The next moment five hundred shields are tossed 
aloft, five hundred spears flash in the sunshine, and with a sudden 
soar, forth springs the royal salute, “ Bayété!” 

The chief draws back and gives directions to his z#dunas, his 
thinkers, his wise ones, men distinguished from their fellows by the 
absence of shield and plume ; the édunas pass on the orders to the 
captains, and at once the so-called dance begins. First they manceuvre 
a littlein absolute silence, and changing their position with wonderful 
precision and rapidity ; but as their blood warms there comes a sound 
as of the hissing of ten thousand snakes, and they charge and charge 
again. A pause, and the company of “ greys” on our right, throwing 
itself into open order, flits past us like so many vultures to precipitate 
itself with a wild, whistling cry on an opposing body which rushed to 
meet it. They join issue, they grapple; on them swoops another 
company, then another and another, until nothing is to be distinguished 
except a mass of wild faces heaving ; of changing forms rolling and 
writhing, twisting and turning, and, to all appearance, killing and 
being killed, whilst the whole air is pervaded with a shrill, savage 
sibillation. It is not always the same cry ; now it is the snorting of 
a troop of buffaloes, now the shriek of the eagle as he seizes his 
prey, anon the terrible cry of the “ night-prowler,” the lion, and now— 
more thrilling than all—the piercing wail of a woman. But whatever 
the cry, the cadence rises and falls in perfect time and unanimity ; 
no two mix with one another so as to mar the effect of each. 

Again the combatants draw back and pause, and then, forth from 
the ranks springs a chosen warrior, and hurls himself on an imagi- 
nary foe. He darts hither and thither with wild activity, he bounds 
five feet into the air like a panther, he twists through the grass like a 
snake, and, finally, making a tremendous effort, he seems to slay 
his airy opponent, and sinks exhausted to the ground. The on- 
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lookers mark their approval or disapproval of the dancer's feats by 
the rising and falling of the strange whistling noise, which, without 
the slightest apparent movement of face or lip, issues from each 
mouth. Warrior after warrior comes forth in turn from the ranks and 
does battle with his invisible foe, and receives his meed of applause.. 
The last warrior to spring forward with a wild yell is the future chief, 
Pagadi’s son and successor, our friend of yesterday. He stands, his 
shield in one hand and his lifted battle-axe—borne by him alone—in 
the other, looking proudly around, and rattling his lion-claw necklets, 
whilst from every side bursts forth a storm of sibillating applause, not 
from the soldiers only, but from the old men, women and children. 
Through all his fierce pantomimic dance, it continues, and when he 
has ended it redoubles, then dies away, but only to burst out again 
and again, with unquenchable enthusiasm. 

In order, probably, to give the warriors a brief breathing space, 
another song is now set up, and it is marvellous the accuracy and 
knowledge of melody with which the parts are sung, like a glee or 
catch, the time being kept by a conductor, who rushes from rank to 
rank beating time with a wand. Yet it is hardly like chanting, rather 
like a weird, sobbing melody, with tones in it which range from the 
deepest bass to the shrillest treble. It ends in a long sigh, and then 
follows a scene, a tumult, a mélée, which hardly admits of a descrip- 
tion in words. The warriors engage in mimic combat, once more 
they charge, retreat, conquer, and are defeated, all in turns. In front 
of them, exciting them to new exertions, with word and gesture, 
undulate in a graceful dance of their own the “ intombas,” the young 
beauties of the tribe, with green branches in their hands, and all their 
store of savage finery glittering on their shapely limbs. Some of 
these maidens are really handsome, and round them again dance the 
children, armed with mimic spears and shields. Wild as seems the 
confusion, through it all, even in the moments of highest excitement, 
some sort of rough order is maintained; more, it would seem, by 
mutual sounds than by word of command or sense of discipline. 

Even a Zulu warrior must, sooner or later, grow weary, and at 
length the signal is given for the dance to end. The companies are 
drawn up in order again, and receive the praise and thanks of those 
in whose honour they had been called together. To these compli- 
ments they reply in a novel and imposing fashion. Ata given signal 
each man begins to softly tap his ox-hide shield with the handle of 
his spear, producing a sound somewhat resembling the murmur of the 
distant sea. By slow degrees it grows louder and louder, till at length 
it rolls and re-echoes from the hills like thunder, and comes to its 
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conclusion with a fierce, quick rattle. This is the royal war-salute of 
the Zulus, and is but rarely to be heard. One more sonorous salute 
with voice and hand, and then the warriors disappear as they came, 
dropping swiftly and silently over the brow of the hill in companies. 
In a few moments no sign or vestige of dance or dancers remained, 
save, before our eyes, the well-trodden ground, a few lingering girls 
laden with large calabashes of beer, and in our ears some distant 
dying snatches of chants. The singers were on their joyful way to 
slay and devour the oxen provided as a stimulus and reward for them 
by their chief's liberality. 

When the last dusky figure had topped the rising ground over 
which the homeward path lay, and had stood out for an instant against 
the flaming background of the westering sun, and then dropped, as 
it were, back into its native darkness beyond those gates of fire, the 
old chief drew near. He had divested himself of his heavy war- 
dress, and sat down amicably amongst us. 

“‘Ah,” he said, taking the hand of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and 
addressing him by his native name, “ Ah! t'Sompseu, t’'Sompseu, the 
seasons are many since first I held this your hand. Then we two were 
young, and life lay bright before us, and now you have grown great, 
and are growing grey, and I have grown very old! I have eaten the 
corn of my time, till only the cob is left for me to suck, and, ow, it is 
bitter. But it is well that I should grasp this your hand once more, 
oh, holder of the Spirit of Chaka! before I sit down and sleep with 
my fathers. Ow, I am glad.” 

Imposing as was this old-time war-dance, it is not difficult to 
imagine the heights to which its savage grandeur must swell when it 
is held—as is the custom at each new year—at the kraal of Cetywayo, 
King of the Zulus. Then 30,000 warriors take part in it, and a 
tragic interest is added to the fierce spectacle by the slaughter of 
many men. It is, in fact, a great political opportunity for getting rid 
of the “irreconcilable” element from council and field. Then, in the 
moment of wildest enthusiasm, the witch-finder darts forward and 
lightly touches with a switch some doomed man, sitting, it may be, 
quietly among the spectators, or capering with his fellow soldiers. 
Instantly he is led away, and his place knows him no more. 

Throughout the whole performance there was one remarkable and 
genuine feature, the strong personal attachment of each mem ber of 
the tribe to its chief—not only to the fine old chief, Pagadi, their 

! The reader must bear in mind that the Zulu warrior is buried sitting and in 


full war-dress. Chaka, or T’Shaka, was the founder of the Zulu power, and his 
spirit is supposed to have passed into the white chief. 
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leader in former years, but to the head and leader of the years to 
come. 

It must be remembered that this system of chieftainship and its 
attendant law is, to all the social bearings of South African native life, 
what the tree is to its branches; it has grown through long, long 
ages amid a people slow to forget old traditions, and equally slow to 
receive new ideas ; dependent on it are all the native’s customs, all 
his keen ideas of right and justice ; in it lies embodied his history of 
the past, and from it springs his hope for the future. Surely even the 
most uncompromising of those marching under the banner of civilisa- 
tion must hesitate before they condemn this deep-rooted system to 
instant uprootal. The various influences of the white man have 
eaten into the native system as rust into iron, and their action will 
never cease till all be destroyed. The bulwarks of barbarism, its 
minor customs and minor laws, are gone, or exist only in name; but 
its two great principles, polygamy and chieftainship, yet flourish and 
are strong. Time will undo his work and find for these also a place 
among forgotten things. And it is the undoubted duty of us English, 
who absorb peoples and territories in the high name of civilisation, 
to be true to our principles and our aim, and aid the great destroyer 
by any and every safe and justifiable means. But between the legi- 
timate means and the rash, miscalculating uprootal of customs and 
principles, which are not the less venerable and good in their way 
because they do not accord with our own present ideas, there is a 
great gulf fixed. Such an uprootal might precipitate an outburst of 
the very evils it aims at destroying. 

What the ultimate effect of our policy will be, when the leaven 
has leavened the whole, when the floodgates are lifted, and this vast 
native population (which, contrary to all ordinary precedent, does 
not melt away before the sun of the white man’s power) is let loose 
in its indolent thousands, unrestrained, save by the bonds of civilised 
law, who can presume to’say? But this is not for present considera- 
tion. Subject to due precautions, the path of progress must of 
necessity be followed, and the results of such following left in the 
balancing hands of Fate and the future. 

H. R. H, 
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A DREAM OF SAPPHO. 


.T that uncertain and mysterious hour 
When night’s dark ocean flings its last dim wave 

Upon the roseate shores of happy dawn, 
Methought I saw a shadow pacing slow 
Between me and the swiftly fading stars. 
It bore the shape of woman in her prime, 
And all the rounded delicate outlines shone 
Clear through a vaporous veil of drifting cloud. 
Long did I watch it, in a secret awe, 
As with a solemn and majestic step 
It glided on its melancholy way. 
The cold white moon, upon the edge of heaven, 
Lay with upturned and wistful countenance, 
Paling before the faintly flushing East ; 
While that transcendent singer, Philomel, 
Swung on a quivering aspen-branch, and sang 
Once more her pleading, passionate song of love, 
Till, having poured her heart upon the air, 
She ended with a long-drawn, farewell note, 
And fled away amid the distant woods. 


Now gazing, I beheld that woman-shape 

Pause in her restless journey to and fro, 

And, raising up a white transparent hand, 

She plucked away the veil that draped her form, 
And faced me in unearthly loveliness ! 

Upon her lofty brow a laurel wreath 

Twined with the tresses of her golden hair, 
Which fell in curling locks and twisted braids 
Down o’er her bosom to her small bare feet, 
That peeped, like snowflakes, from beneath her robe 
Sable in hue, and bound about her waist 

With a broad circlet of flame-flashing stars. 
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She seemed a child of mingled grief and joy ; 

A cherished sorrow, like a fragile flower, 

Grew ’neath her deep-fringed eyelids, and was kept 
Watered by bitter, yet triumphant tears ! 

Amid the silence, her entrancing voice 

Broke on my spirit like a sudden song ; 

The moon delayed departure while she spoke, 
And all the wondering universe was hushed 

To listen to the secrets of her soul. 

“ Hear, O thou Earth !” she cried, in accents deep, 
“ Hear, O thou wretched, yet most happy world ! 
Thou tiny habitation of mankind, 

Whereon I, living, loved, and, loving, died ! 
Though I am set at liberty to roam 

Through all the wide, imperishable spheres, 
Learning the endless mysteries of God, 

My spirit clings to thee, and visits still 

The little star whereon I found great joy, 

Yet suffered sorrow, even unto death ! 

But O my Lesbian home ! my native land, 

From whose green boughs I plucked the wreath of Fame, 
Hast thou forgot thy Sappho, and her songs? 

Yea, Iam Sappho! Heaven’s immortal fire 
Burned on my lips, and flamed in eloquent words 
Through all wide Hellas, like the lightning spears 
Which pierce the jet-black garments of a storm ! 
For me my people twined the laurel crown, 

And bore me in the high triumphal car, 

Strewing young roses ’neath my horses’ hoofs. 

In Athens on my entry I was hailed 

With clamorous plaudits from ten thousand throats, 
While round me pressed the shouting multitude 
Eager to catch the faintest ray that fell 

From out th’ inspired glory of mine eyes ! 


“ Ah, I remember! ’Twas on such a day 

I leaning from my chariot seat beheld 

A youth who wore the likeness of a god ; 

His clustering dark-brown locks were newly decked 
With fragrant violets—(O thrice happy flowers ! 
How proud ye must have been to perish there !) 
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His eyes were large and luminous as stars ; 
And as I slowly passed in pompous state, 
Their glances fired my brain, my heart, my soul 
With passionate love that liveth in me still ! 


“Too soon I learned the name of him I loved. 
*I'was cold, impervious Phaon! he who cared 
For nothing save his own too beauteous self. 

Yet knowing this, I bade him to my halls, 

And welcomed him as queen might welcome king. 
I spread rich feasts, and with my own fair hand 
Filled up his goblet with the rarest wines, 
Pledging his health in song. The while my slaves 
Swung perfumed censers round the vaulted room, 
And spread fresh myrtle-branches ’neath his feet, 
Divinest music breathed voluptuous strains 
Swooning in distant echoes on his ears. 


“ One eve, as he reclined in languid grace, 
Listlessly leaning back, his waving curls 

Kissing the purple velvet of his-couch, 

I, watching him, felt all my pent-up thought 
Surge in big waves through my tumultuous soul. 
The blood rushed quicker in my burning veins : 
The time had come when I must speak or die ! 
Trembling, I knelt beside him, and his arm, 
Supple and white, fell careless round my waist, 
While in sheer lack of thought he pressed his lips 
Lightly upon my hot and throbbing brow. 

My bosom panted like a frightened bird 
Beneath its heavy weight of secret love ; 

So hiding my warm blushes in his breast, 

I whispered ‘ Phaon !’ fearing yet in hope, 

‘ Phaon, I love thee more than fame or life ; 
Give me thy heart, as I have giv’n thee mine !’ 


“‘ Scarce had I spoken when he leaped erect, 
Contempt and mockery curling round his mouth. 
With one strong hand he took me by the chin, 
And laughing in my face with cruel glee, 

Said, ‘ And is this the Sappho of the Greeks 
Who kneeling sues to Phaon for his love ? 
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Thou humble Sappho ! know that Liberty 

Hath greater charm for Phaon than thyself ! 

Go! tell the Greeks thy sorrow, and my scorn !’ 
Whereat he gathered up his silken robes 

And suddenly departed from my sight, 

Never to see me on the earth again! 


“ Never again, for when the crescent moon 
Lifted her silver horn above the sea, 

I stole unseen from out my palace gates ; 
Intolerable shame and black despair 

Lay heavy on my crushed and bleeding heart. 

I glided softly down the marble steps, 

Between the ranks of peaceful slumbering slaves, 
And hied me with a swift unfaltering foot, 
Straight to the lonely, grim Leucadian rock ; 
There did I pause a moment. All was still ! 
Before me lay the ocean, darkly blue 

And lovely in its calm, intense repose— 

The heavens were all ablaze with throbbing stars 
That to my ’wildered mind seemed scornful eyes 
Mocking, like Phaon, my great agony. 

As I stood gazing o’er the tranquil main 

I heard a solemn singing in its depths, 

Whereof I could distinguish but three words— 

‘ Phaon despiseth Sappho /’ these were all ; 

Yet these alone did drive me raving mad ! 

I, Sappho, spurned / My brain grew light as air, 
Frenzy embraced me: I unbound my locks 

And let them stream upon the wanton wind : 

I loosed my robes, and with uncertain feet 
Danced on the brink of Death! I neared the edge 
Of the o’erhanging crag, and as I came 

Close to Destruction, with excess of joy 

I laughed aloud, while Echo laughed again, 
Sending wild peals among the startled rocks :— 
* Phaon !’ I cried, ‘’tis ‘How shalt tell the Greeks 
That Sappho’s dead, and thou hast murdered her!’ 
With that I leaped into the welcoming waves, 
And like a flash of light my prisoned soul 

Burst from its earthly mansion! I was free ! 
And, poising in mid-air, I watched the world. 
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“T saw my body cast upon the shore, 

And frightened fishermen did quake to meet 
The ghastly staring of its vacant eyes— 

They raised the dripping heavy locks of hair, 
Crying aloud, ‘’Tis Sappho! Sappho’s dead !’ 
Through Hellas flew the words ; my senseless clay 
Was borne to Athens with a solemn pomp 

’Mid weeping thousands! Little did they deem 
J followed in the mournful funeral train ! 

When they had sealed mine ashes in the urn, 
And all the crowd had scattered to their homes, 
Phaon, the scorner, came to see my tomb, 

And Phaon wept! O unforgotten tears! 

O precious drops of balm! he wept for me / 
Anon he whispered ‘ Sweet, why didst thou die? 
Come back and I will give thee love for love !’ 
Through my new being rushed a flood of joy, 
For well I knew that in Elysian bowers 

Sooner or later our dissevered souls 

Should meet and solemnise their bridal-day. 

So, bending down, I kissed his sad sweet lips, 
And slowly passed into the Unknown Land.” 
She ceased—and bowing low her queenly head, 
She melted in the bosom of a cloud ! 

The blushing sky announced the rising sun, 
And Chanticleer with loud discordant note 
Broke up the spell that hung upon the earth. 


Scarce did I hear the hum of wakening life 

Or feel the morning breezes kiss my cheek ; 
Heedless of day, I saw the golden beams 
Crown the fair forehead of the glowing East : 
My soul was dumb with wonderment and awe, 
Wrapt up in one amazing, glorious thought 
Of the intense Divinity and Strength 

And deathless Passion of a Woman’s Love ! 


MINNIE MACKAY. 
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DISCOVERY OF LAMB'S “ POETRY 
FOR CHILDREN.” 


E need not. go back to periods of remote antiquity, to the 
annals of Greece and Rome, to the lost books of Euclid or 
the lost Decades of Livy ; we need not even go back to the great 
Elizabethan period of our own literature, to find instances of works 
once published, and more or less familiar to the generation in which 
they were produced, but of which every trace has disappeared. 
“Time, the consumer of all things,” manages sometimes to do his 
devouring work very effectually within the limits of half a century. 
It is only fifty-five years since Shelley was drowned, and yet at least 
two little volumes of his, indubitably published, advertised, and re- 
viewed in the year 1810, are to all appearance lost to human ken. 
Two works by Charles Lamb and his sister, published about the same 
time, have long been supposed to have shared a similar fate. 

The unexpected discovery of one of these, under circumstances 
almost as romantic and extraordinary as those of its disappearance, 
has led us into the above train of reflection. Nor could the 
announcement of this discovery be more fittingly made than in the 
pages of the sole magazine still extant, in whose century and a half 
of honoured and famous contributors the name of Charles Lamb ! 
ranks not as one of the least. 

It may safely be affirmed that during the two-and-forty years 
which have elapsed since the death of Lamb, the interest that 
encircles everything about him has been yearly on the increase, not 
on the wane, and has suffered no diminution from the departure, 
one after another, of most of those who knew him intimately in the 
flesh. And since the death of Mary Lamb the full revelation, till 
then withheld, of all the heroic self-sacrifice of that tender and 
subtle nature, has given to Charles Lamb’s personality a charm, sur- 
rounded his memory with a halo, and won for him a kind of affec- 


1 It was in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1813), vol. Ixxxiii. part i. pp. 
540-542, 617-622, that Lamb’s paper ‘‘ On Christ’s Hospital and the Character 
of the Christ’s Hospital Boys” first appeared. 
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tionate personal regard such as perhaps no other writer of this 
century has been able to awaken. Nor has our growing interest in 
the man in any way disturbed or diminished our interest in the writer. 
In the case of Dr. Johnson this has notoriously been so ; it has not 
been so in the case of Lamb. On the contrary, from the publication 
of his Letters and Final Memorials by Talfourd, down to the publi: 
cation of the three latest and most complete editions of his Works in 
1874-76, no pains'have been spared, no efforts wanting, on the part 
of successive editors to unearth for the delectation of the world all 
the Elian waifs and strays that could by untiring research be made to 
yield themselves to the industrious digger in the mines of old and 
forgotten pericdicals. 


The causes of the long and protracted Sheppenhnes of these’ 


little volumes cannot therefore have sprung either from ignorance of 
or indifference to their existence. There are three distinct allusions 
to the book in the published Letters of Lamb. Under date June 7, 
1809, he writes to Coleridge :— 


I shall have to send you, in a week or two, two volumes of Juvenile Poetry 
done by Mary and me within the last six months......... Out little poems are but 
humble, but they have no name. You must read them, remembering they were 
task-work ; and perhaps you will admire the number of subjects, all of children, 
picked out by an old bachelor and an old maid. Many parents would not have 
found so many, 


To another correspondent, Manning, Lamb writes early in the 
following year (January 2, 1810):— 


There comes with this two volumes of minor poetry—a sequel to ‘ Mrs. 
Leicester ;” the best [he playfully adds] you may suppose mine, the next best are 
my coadjutor’s. You may amuse yourself by guessing them out, but I must tell 
you mine are but one-third in quantity of the whole. 


‘To Bernard Barton, seventeen years afterwards (1827), he writes 
from Chase Side, Enfield: — 


On emptying my bookshelves I found a ‘* Ulysses,” which I will send......... 
unless the book be out of print. One likes to have one copy of everything one 
does. I neglected to keep one of ‘‘ Poetry for Children,” the joint production of 
Mary and me, and ## 7s not to be had for love or money... Know you anyone 
that has it, and would exchange it?” 


The existence of the book has therefore long been known to the 
readers of Charles Lamb and to collectors of rare books; and 
the quest for it has grown more eager and hotter every year. . The 
real causes of its total disappearance for so many years are suffi- 
ciently obvious—r. Its diminutive size, a tiny 18mo, of 5} by 38 
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inches; proportionately thin, each volume containing little over 100 
pages, printed on paper of the thinnest imaginable texture. 2. Its. 
use mainly by children, generally a more or less destructive order of 
beings. -3. The fact that it was already “ out of print” within three 
or four years of its first publication, that no. new edition was ever 
issued, and that it had become a rarity even in the author's -life- 
time. 

Ina list of “ New Books for Children, published by M. J. Godwin, 
at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner Street,” issued apparently in 
1812, and generally found at the end of copies of Godwin’s “ Essay. on 
Sepulchres” and other books published at that Library, the book in- 
question is thus advertised :— 

** Poetry for Children.” Entirely Original. By the Author of ‘* Mrs. Leicester’s 
School.” In two vols., 18mo., ornamented with two beautiful frontispieces. 
Price 1s. 6d. each, half-bound and lettered.' 


We are informed at the same time that it is “ out of print, but the 
best pieces inserted in Mylius’s ‘ First Book of Poetry.’” These so- 
called “best pieces” turned out to be twenty-two in number, and 
were printed by Mr. Carew Hazlitt in his volume of “ Poems, Letters, 
and Remains of Mary and Charles Lamb.” ‘Two further pieces were 
recovered by another seeker from Mylius’s “ Poetical Class-Book,” ? 
and these, together with five more pieces reprinted by Lamb himself 
in his collected Works in 1818, and in one of the “Essays of Elia,” 
made a total of twenty-nine poems recovered out of eighty-four that 
the volumes now prove to contain. 

In collecting his Works in 1818, Lamb printed only three of his 
own contributions to these volumes, 7he Ziree Friends, Queen Oriana’s 
Dream, To a River in which a Child was drowned, and one of his 
sister’s, David in the Cave of Adullam. His own exquisite poem of 
Hester, rightly conjectured by an accomplished critic, who reviewed 
the collection of 1872 in the Graphic for February 24 of that year, 
not to have been meant by Charles Lamb “for children,” and the 
five other pieces distinguished by italics in the earlier collections of 
his writings as “by the author's sister,” are now proved not to have 
appeared in the “ Poetry for Children ” at all. 

In his “ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading,” which forms 
one of the “ Last Essays of Elia,” Lamb took occasion to quote “ two 
very touching but homely stanzas” by “ a quaint poetess of our day.”. 
A correspondent of Votes and Queries, signing himself “ Uneda,” and 

' Lettered, we may note as a clue to the finding of the book, Leicester's Poetry. 

2 See Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited and Prefaced 
by Richard Herne Shepherd. Lond.: B. M. Pickering. 1872. 
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dating from “ Philadelphia,” stated, some ten years ago,' that 
“Charles Lamb’s sister Mary was the ‘ quaint poetess’ who wrote the 
verses called Zhe Two Boys, quoted in one of his Essays.” “They 
are to be found,” he adds, “in a volume published early in this 
century, and entitled, “ Poetry for Children : entirely Original. By 
the Author of ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School.’” This information proves to 
be correct even as regards the title of the little piece in question ; and 
as Lamb, in quoting the poem, does not give any, title, the writer of 
that note must have seen the actual book. 

This gracious treasure-trove comes to us at last, as a henceforth 
inalienable possession, from a still more remote region of the world. 
From Adelaide, in South Australia, the Hon. W. Sandover sends 
us the long-lost book, which he has, in the most generous and 
obliging manner, placed at the disposal of the publishers of this 
magazine. Dating from Adelaide, December 28, 1876, he writes:— 


When on a visit to England in the year 1866 I was staying in Plymouth, 
where I attended a sale of furniture and books; these happened to be among 
others purchased by me. The names of the authors not appearing on the title- 
page is most likely the cause of the failure in discovering a copy of the work. 


We have already remarked that the poems are eighty-four in 
number. It is not our intention to quote any of the twenty-nine 
pieces accessible elsewhere, though we may here observe that the 
majority of these, as published in the Mylius Reading-books, and 
notably the poems entitled Cleanliness, The Boy and Snake, the fable 
of The Magpie’'s Nest, the lines entitled Zime spent in Dress, the fable 
of Zhe Boy and the Skylark, are deplorably deficient and incorrect in 
text, as will be seen more fully when the entire book comes to be 
republished. 

The numerous misprints that occur in these poems as they are 
given in the Mylius Reading-books would lead us to suppose that, 
although this selection was probably made with the tacit consent of 
the authors, they exercised no kind of supervision over it, and saw no 
proof-sheets. The frequent omission of lines and stanzas in the 
poems above named, made generally with very little taste or judgment, 
and sometimes to the destruction of sense and metre, points to the 
same conclusion. On the other hand, the poem which in the original 
book is somewhat baldly entitled Zhe Ride, is, in the Mylius selection, 
more fully and fittingly re-christened Zhe First Sight of Green Fields, 
and to Zhe Magpie’s Nest, shorn of its second title and of one of its 
stanzas, a note is added which is not to be found in “ Poetry for 
Children.” Whether these are interpolations of Mylius, or afterthoughts 


1M. & Q. 3rd S. xii. (July 27, 1867), p, 72. 
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of the original authors, will probably remain an insoluble enigma to 
the end of time.' 

We proceed to the consideration of the residuum of fifty-five pieces 
now first brought to light. The “number of subjects,” on which 
Lamb plumes himself in his letter to Coleridge above quoted, will be 
best shown by quoting the titles of these, which are as follows :— 
The Reaper's Child, The Butterfly, Choosing a Name, Crumbs to the 
Birds, Discontent and Quarrelling, Repentance and Reconciliation, 
Neatness in Apparel, The New-born Infant, Motes in the Sunbeams, 
The First of April, The Lame Brother, The Text, The End of May, 
The Duty of a Brother, Wasps in a Garden, What is Fancy? Anger, 
Blindness, The Mimic Harlequin, The Reproof, The Two Bees, The 
Journey from School and to School, The Orange, The Young Letter- 
Writer, “ Suffer little Children, and forbid them not to come unto Me,” 
The Men and Women and the Monkeys: a Fable, Love, Death, and 
Reputation: a Fable, The Sparrow and the Hen, Which is the 
Favourite? Choosing a Profession, Weeding, Parental Recollections, 
The Offer, Nurse Green, Good Temper, Moderation in Diet, Incorrect 
Speaking, Charity, My Birthday, The Confidant, Thoughtless Cruelty, 
Eyes, Penny-pieces, The Force of Habit, Clock Striking, Why not do it, 
sir, to-day? Home Delights, The Dessert, To a Young Lady on being 
too fond of Music, The Fairy, Conquest of Prejudice, The Great Grand- 
father, The Spartan Boy, On a Picture of the Finding of Moses by 
Pharaoh's Daughter, David. 

The task of separating the poems of Charles from those of Mary 
Lamb will not, perhaps, prove so difficult as it at first appears. 
Although no indication whatever of separate authorship is given in 
the volumes themselves, we have our independent knowledge of the 
mind, work, and individual character of each. We have, moreover, 
Lamb’s distinct assurance in his letter to Manning: “ Mine are dut 
one-third in quantity of the whole.” We have the three poems which 
he afterwards republished as his own, and the three which he repub- 
lished or quoted ? as his sister’s, affording an absolute certainty as to 
the authorship of the six pieces in question, and supplying valuable 
criteria for the rightful attribution of the others, just as in the joint 


1 It should be mentioned that the two little volumes of Poetry for Children are 
themselves among the most correctly-printed of books I have ever seen. Allowing 
for certain quaintnesses of spelling then in vogue, and a kind of pepper-box 
sprinkling of supererogatory commas, due doubtless to the excessive generosity of 
the compositor, an actual misprint is scarcely to be found from beginning to end. 

? The last line of the poem, entitled Zhe First Tooth, is quoted in Elia’s 
Popular Fallacies (New Monthly Magazine, 1826) : ‘‘ It has been prettily said 
that ‘a dade is fed with milk and praise.’” 
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‘schoolboy publication, now half a century old, of Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson,! similar evidence for separating the poems of one brother 
from those of the other is afforded by the prize poem of Zimbuctoo, 
and the volume of “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” which Alfred Tennyson 
published in 1829 and 1830, and by the little volume of Sonnets and 
miscellaneous pieces which Charles Tennyson published with his own 
name at Cambridge in 1830. 

Three successive works, as I have elsewhere remarked—the “Tales 
from Shakespeare,” “ Mrs. Leicester's School” and the “ Poetry for 
Children”—to all of which Mary Lamb contributed the larger, if not, 
as her brother always affectionately insisted, the better part—entitle 
her to no mean rank in that class of literature which appeals more 
especially to younger readers. The two earlier prose works won their 
way at once to popularity ; and the “ Poetry for Children,” which 
circumstances alone have hitherto prevented from becoming better 
known, ranks, even at its lowest, infinitely higher both in poetical 
merit and moral and intellectual sinew and stamina, than the similar 
writings of Watts, and of the Taylors of Ongar, which have met with 
such world-wide acceptance. The morality, though always apparent, 
is broader and freer—more wholesome and less obtrusive. 

The tragical domestic history of the Lambs had compelled them 
to live together unmarried, “an old bachelor and an old maid,” as 
Lamb writes to Coleridge. But this isolated existence produced 
just that effect upon them that it does upon those who have to suffer 
the bitter disappointments of unrealized hope, the pangs of despised 
love, the disillusion of early romance, and who are prone to avoid 
the insincerities of fashionable society, and to seek relief and refuge 
in the innocence of childhood and the freshness of early feelings, to 
which they return with a zest that the experience of life has rather 
heightened than destroyed. We proceed, however, to the more 
minute examination of the newly-discovered pieces. 

One little poem of three stanzas only, entitled Parental Recol- 
lections, we have no hesitation in at once assigning to Charles Lamb, 
from internal evidence :— 

A child’s a plaything for an hour ; 
Its pretty tricks we try 


For that or for a longer space ; 
Then tire, and lay it by. 

But I knew one, that to itself 
All seasons could control ; 

That would have mock’d the sense of pain 
Out of a grieved soul. 





' Poems by Two Brothers, Louth: Jackson, 1827. 
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Thou straggler into loving arms, 
Young climber up of knees, 

When I forget thy thousand ways, 
Then life and all shall cease." 


It is not often, however, that so high a key-note as this is struck 
throughout the two little volumes: the vein is generally either humo- 
rous or quaintly didactic. One piece there is of great tenderness, in 
which a mother endeavours to dispel from a child’s mind the horror 
it feels at the sight of death; and here we find some difficulty in 
deciding whether it be the work of Charles or of Mary Lamb :— 


Nurse GREEN. 


‘Your prayers.you have said, and you've wished good night ; 
What cause is there yet keeps my darling awake ? 
This throb in your bosom proclaims some affright 
Disturbs your composure. Can innocence quake ? 


‘* Why thus do you cling to my neck, and enfold me, 
What fear unimparted your quiet devours ?” 

‘*O mother, there’s reason—for Susan has told me 
A dead body lies in the room next to ours.” 


**T know it; and, but for forgetfulness, dear, 
I meant you the coffin this day should have seen, 
And read me the inscription and told me the year 
And day of the death of your poor old Nurse Green.” 


**O not for the wealth of the world would I enter 
A chamber wherein a dead body lay hid, 

Lest somebody bolder than I am should venture 
To go near the coffin and lift up the lid.” 


‘* And should they do so and the coffin uncover, 
The corpse underneath it would be no ill sight ; 
This frame, when its animal functions are over, 
Has nothing of horror the living to fright. 


** To start at the dead is preposterous error, 
To shrink from a foe that can never contest ; 
Shall that which is motionless move thee to terror, 
Or thou become restless cause they are at rest? 


‘¢To think harm of her our good feelings forbid us 
By whom when a babe you were dandled and fed ; 
Who living so many good offices did us, 
I ne’er can persuade me would hurt us when dead. 


‘¢ But if no endeavour your terrors can smother, 
If vainly against apprehension you strive, 
Come, bury your fears in the arms of your mother ; 
My darling, cling close to me, I am alive.” * 





Vol, ii, p. 26, ? Vol. ii. pp. 36-37. 
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The poem entitled /ncorrect Speaking (and indeed the whole class 
of directly didactic poems), I am inclined to attribute to Mary Lamb. 
It opens thus:— 


Incorrectness in your speech 
Carefully avoid, my Anna ;— 


for I cannot believe that so fastidious a writer as Charles Lamb 
would, even in a book for children, have made that name rhyme 
(not to “ manna,” but) to “ manner,” as I am sorry to say the writer of 
the poem does :— 

Study well the sense of each 

Sentence, lest in any manner 
It misrepresent the truth; 
Veracity’s the charm of youth.”’! 


Very pretty and graceful—be it the work of brother or sister—is 
the following, entitled 


THE DESSERT, 


With the apples and the plums 
Little Carolina comes, 

At the time of the dessert she 

Comes and drops her last new curtsy ; 
Graceful curtsy, practised o’er 

In the nursery before. 

What shall we compare her to? 

The dessert itself will do. 

Like preserves she’s kept with care, 
Like blanch’d almonds she is fair, 
Soft as down on peach her hair, 
And so soft, so smooth is each 
Pretty cheek as that same peach, 
Vet more like in hue to cherries ; 
Then her lips, the sweet strawberries, 
Caroline herself shall try them 

If they are not like when nigh them ; 
Her bright eyes are black as sloes, 
But I think we’ve none of those 
Common fruit here—and her chin 
From a round point does begin, 
Like the small end of a pear; 
Whiter drapery she does wear 

Than the frost on cake; and sweeter 
Than the cake itself, and neater, 
Though bedeck’d with emblems fine, 
Is our little Caroline.? 


The poem entitled David in the Cave of Adullam was, as we 
have seen, reprinted by Lamb as his sister's, ‘To her also doubiless 


' Vol. i p. 43. ? Val, ii. pp. 73-74. 
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belong a lengthier piece giving the story of David and Goliath, 
and another On a Picture of the Finding of Moses by Pharaoh's 
Daughter. 

The following piece I should unhesitatingly attribute to Charles 
Lamb, from its similarity to a later acknowledged copy of verses by 
him on Christian names:— 

CHOOSING A NAME, 


I have got a new-born sister ; 
I was nigh the first that kiss’d her. 
When the nursing woman brought her 
To Papa, his infant daughter, 
How Papa’s dear eyes did glisten! 
She will shortly be to christen: 
And Papa has made the offer 
I shall have the naming of her. 

Now I wonder what would please her, 
Charlotte, Julia, or Louisa. 
Ann and Mary, they’re too common ; 
Joan’s too formal for a woman ; 
Jane’s a prettier name beside ; 
But we had a Jane that died. 
They would say, if *twas Rebecca, 
That she was a little Quaker. 
Edith’s pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books ; 
Ellen’s left off long ago ; 
Blanche is out of fashion now. 
None that I have named as yet 
Are so good as Margaret. 
Emiiy is neat and fine. * 
What do you think of Caroline? 
How I’m puzzled and perplext 
What to choose or think of next ! 
I am in a little fever. 
Lest the name that I shall give her 
Should disgrace her or defame her, 
I will leave Papa to name her.' 


That the following, entitled Clock Striking, is he by Charles 
Lamb, a curious parallel rhyme in his acknowledged poem of 
Hester seems to leave little doubt :— 


Did I hear the church-clock a few minutes ago, 
I was ask’d, and I answer'd, I hardly did know, 
But I thought that I heard it strike three. 
Said my friend then, ‘* The blessings we always possess 
We know not the want of, and prize them the less; 
The church-clock was no new sound to thee, 





' Vol. i. pp. 12-13, 
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*¢ A young woman, afflicted with deafness a year, ts log 
By that sound you scarce heard, agua dsenthbae 
I was near her, and saw the girl start 
With such exquisite wonder, such feelings of pride, ‘ 
A happiness almost to terror allied,* 

She shew’d the sound went to her heart.” # 

Its quaint humour also induces us to claim for Charles Lamb 
another piece, entitled Zhe Sparrow and the Hen, in which the 
former complains of having to seek its own food, while the latter is so 
carefully provided for. The old Hen’s answer to the Sparrow’s 
argument is very characteristic :-— 

‘** Have you e’er learn’d to read ?” said the Hen to the Sparrow, 
** No, Madam,” he answer’d, ‘‘I can’t say I have.” 
‘* Then that is the reason your sight is so narrow,” 
The old Hea replied, with a look very grave. 


“* Mrs. Glasse in a Treatise—I wish you could read— 
Our importance has shown, and has proved to us why 
Man shields us and feeds us: of us he has need 
Ev’n before we are born, even after we die.” * 

The most important, however, of Charles Lamb’s contributions 
to these volumes, and by far the longest piece in the whole collection, 
is his delightful story of “ The Three Friends,” which is already well 
known, as he reprinted and acknowledged it in his collected Works. 

The long-lost “ Poetry for Children” is then at length discovered, 
and will doubtless soon be placed beyond the chance of future loss. 
But another work of Charles Lamb’s yet remains to be found. In the 
list of “ New Books for Children, published by M. J. Godwin, at 
the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner Street,” already quoted, the 
following publication is advertised on p. 12:— 

**Prince Dorus; or, Flattery put out of Countenance:” a Poem. With nine 
elegant engravings, 2s. 6d. coloured, or Is. 6d. plain. 

The late Mr. Crabb Robinson records in his “ Diary,” under 
date May 15, 1811: “A very pleasant call on Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Read his version of Prince Dorus, the long-nosed king.” ¢ 

And he adds in a note :—“ This is not in his collected Works, 
and, as well as two volumes of ‘ Poems for Children,’ is likely to be 
lost.” We have found the “ Poetry for Children”: who will find 


“ Prince Dorus ” ? R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 


' Compare the poem of //ester— 
+ crcocessod if twas not pride, 
It was a joy to that allied.” 
? Vol. ii. p. 67. * Vol. ii. p. 15. 
* Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson. Lond.: 
1869, Vol. i. p. 329. 
































TABLE-TALK. 


N spite of Mr. Gladstone’s avowal, “ that the difficulties of spelling 
are enough to drive the learner mad ;” in spite of Mr. Lowe’s 
assertion, that since there are thirty-nine sounds in the English lan- 
guage, and but twenty-four letters, fifteen more letters should be 
added, so that each letter should represent one sound ; and in spite 
of the more or less open adhesion of such men as Professor Max 
Miller, Professor Sayce, Sir Charles Reed, the Chairman of the 
School Board for London, and Dr. Abbott, of the City of London 
School, the spelling reformers are not likely to succeed just yet in 
obtaining a Royal Commission to inquire into the subject of spelling 
reform. So far the attempts which have been made to introduce a 
system of phonetic spelling have done nothing to stir the public, and 
have created in literary circles no feeling stronger than amusement. 
So long as the reformers find fault with the present system they will 
secure a certain amount of support from men of restless habits and 
optimistic views. ‘The moment, however, the ridicule that will attach 
to any new scheme of spelling has been encountered, the entire army 
will melt away, and the few visionaries who happen to be in accord 
will be left to inquire, like Augustus, after their legions. Ridicule is 
a dangerous weapon when the cause against which it is directed is 
strong and active ; in the case of a mere whimsey it is fatal. The 
difficulties the child experiences in learning to spell are greatly over- 
rated. They are in ordinary cases a stimulus rather than a source of 
madness, as Mr. Gladstone seems to think. If one thing could be 
conceived more likely than another to bring thoughts or fears of 
madness to the student, it would be the sight of the language of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, and Swift, written in such characters as 
are affected by Mr. Pitman and his rivals. Leave well alone,'says an 
old English proverb. The “ well” that should be left alone includes 
the “ well of English undefyled” of Dan Chaucer and his successors. 


CERTAIN well-known publishing firm in England is accus- 
tomed to write cheques to its authors (I suppose for con- 
venience of reference) payable to the work, instead of the writer. 
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On one occasion they wrote, “ Pay ‘ The Disgrace to the Household,’ 
or Bearer, &c., &c.” The banker’s clerk smiled sardonically on, the 
poor novelist when this cheque was presented. A year after, they 
bought another work of the same writer, called “ Dead and Gone.” 
Again he presented the cheque in person. “ Pay ‘ Dead and Gone,’ or 
Bearer,” read the clerk, aloud. “Well, sir, it is fortunate that this is not 
payable to ‘order,’ or it would have had to be endorsed by your 
executors.” The novelist, who is sensitive to ridicule, now disposes 
of his works to another firm. 


COMPLETE glut of discoveries results from the researches 
that have been conducted in classical regions. At the time 
when I write, the reported recovery of both arms of the Venus of 
Milo wants confirmation, one statement being to the effect that nothing 
has been obtained except a hand holding a disc or looking-glass, and a 
second amounting to an absolute contradiction of the whole story. A 
statuary group, representing a woman and a child, has, however, been 
brought to light at Milos, and various figures have been disentombed 
at Olympia and elsewhere. At Dodona two temples and a sacred 
grove, containing many votive offerings, have been opened out, and 
slabs of lead, with questions to the oracles and the answers given 
scratched upon them, have been found. Frenchmen and Germans 
have been the principal agents in recent explorations. As the Greeks 
do not like to be left entirely behind, I am not surprised to hear that 
Professor Koumonouthes, the secretary of the Archzological Society 
of Athens, announces that he has found the altar mentioned by 
Thucydides as having been erected by Pisistratus the son of Hippias 
and grandson of the tyrant. This discovery, if accepted, will set at 
rest the question concerning the site of the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo, over which the topographers of Athens have quarrelled so 
bitterly and so long ; it seems almost a pity to deprive their successors 
of the amusement it has afforded. 


N the Royal Academy this year is an admired illustration of a 

somewhat ancient event, in which a waste of waters, a dove, 

and a piece of timber are the principal features. I overheard this 

remark upon it by a lady bystander: “ How I dislike these perplexing 

pictures, in which one never knows what is intended! A pigeon in a 
tree by the seaside suggests absolutely nothing.” 


MPORTANT results to agriculture may be hoped from the close 
attention which is now bestowed upon the lowest perceptible 
forms of insect life. The discourse of the Rey. W. H. Dallinger 
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upon monads, delivered before the Royal Institution, seems wholly 
to dispose of those theories of spontaneous generation with which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has also recently been dealing. Another paper, read by 
Mr. Andrew Murray before a conference assembled at the Society of 
Arts, dealt with the question of getting rid of insects injurious to 
agriculture. The remedy Mr. Murray recommended was rotation of 
crops. Insects which feed upon one class of crops cannot ordinarily 
live upon another, and if a crop of barley is substituted for one of 
wheat, the wheat insects, which are mostly annuals, are likely to be 
starved out of existence. This is comforting so far as it goes. It is 
certainly true that the ravages of insects are most deadly where the 
same crop is continually grown. Still, no certain cure can, I fancy, 
be hoped for so long as the destruction of birds is permitted at the 
rate at which it is atpresent conducted. In temperate climates a fair 
balance of life is generally maintained, and where there is suffering 
from excess of one form of life it will generally be found that the 
scheme of Nature has been upset by human liking for destruction. 
A tax upon guns that would take them out of the hands of mere idlers 
would do something to preserve our crops from the ravages to which 
they are now subject. 


T the “ Rag and Famish” Club it is now quite alarming for a 
peaceful man to dine, so strong are the “ military hysterics,” 
and with such ardour is it proclaimed that war is inevitable. The 
veterans sniff the battle (by no means from afar) and cry “ Ha! ha!” 
like the war horse, and even (when contradicted) stamp. The other 
day a certain personage was discussed at dinner who has published a 
work on Russia (and against her), and is said to have received a 
decoration from the Porte for his good services, and, what is much 
rarer from that quarter, a round sum in coin. 

A guest ventured to observe that this was taking a commercial 
course in the matter, which, considering the position in the army of 
the gentleman in question, was a little znfra dig. The remark was 
received with general disapprobation ; but one young fellow admitted 
that the man’s line was certainly commercial, “‘ because, you see, he 
travels for the House of Osman, and takes money and orders.” 

I believe that wit, and especially wit on the wrong side, is not 
looked upon with favour at the War Office, or else I should mention 
the speaker’s name in this dispatch. 


LREADY the scare concerning the torpedo is beginning to pass 
away, and the position that this latest application of science to 
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warfare is likely to hold in future combats may be conjectured. In. 
a few years’ time it will probably have been relegated to that limbo 
wherein the warlike inventions of antiquity, from the Wooden Horse 
of Homer, to the ‘ballista and the catapult, have rested for centu- 
ries, and to which we have since despatched a hundred engines, 
once terrible enough in their way, from Greek fire to the catamaran. 
It is, no doubt, sufficiently alarming to hear of the fish torpedo, with 
a weight of thirty-five pounds, an engine of forty-horse power, and 
an explosive head, against the impact of which nothing of human. 
make can stand, and to be told that the projectile can be “ launched 
with such certainty that, by a moderate exercise of skill, it is impos- 
sible to miss an ironclad at 1,000 yards, whether she be lying at her 
moorings, or moving at the rate of ten or twelve knots an hour.” 
Things scarcely less formidable were, however, told us concerning the 
mitrailleuse, and already its use is discontinued. It is easy for 
science to find means to ward off during the night these dangerous 
assailants, and in the day-time there will be few foolhardy enough to 
venture forth with them. Theiruse in protecting a harbour is that of a 
mine in retarding an attack on a fortress. When first employed, this 
measure struck terror into the minds of assailants, who suspected the 
earth of being honeycombed beneath them, and anticipated at every 
moment being blown into the air. The defence against the mine 
was the countermine, and so it will probably prove in the present 
instance. When ships of war seek to enter a hostile port they will 
themselves despatch torpedoes in erder to explode all that may 
previously have been laid down, 


CERTAIN aged peer, Lord N., who will not wear a wig, is yet 
very solicitous to be considered in the prime of life, and 
brings the few brown hairs that he yet possesses into as great promi- 
nence as possible. The other day, his friend A., at the club, observed 
to him in all simplicity, upon perceiving certain indications upon his 
vest and coat collar, “ Why, N.,:you have been sitting behind your greys 
this morning.” “No, sir, I have not. I—I—I have been having 
my hair cut.” This atrocity took place in the whist room, in the 
presence of several persons, all of whom have a sympathy for N., and 
indeed for any peer. One of them took prompt occasion to observe, 
on A.’s withdrawal from the table after having lost three tricks by a 
renounce (which was generally looked upon as a judgment), that the 
man had no heart. “And a deuced good thing too,” observed his 
lordship; ‘there is at least one suit in which he cannot revoke,” 
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CCORDING to the view’of some alarmists, the position of our 
ships in front of that new enemy the torpedo is like that of woman 
in-présence of masculine enterprise, as described by Parolles, in his not 
too edifying conversation with Helena. Woman’s defence, the latter 
acknowledges, “is weak,” and she demands of Parolles to “ unfold to 
us some warlike resistance.” To which this loquacious follower of 
Bertram replies :—‘ There is none: man, sitting down before you, 
will undermine you, and blow you up.” Here, surely, is further proof 
for the Shakespeareolators, who find in Puck’s speeches a forecast 
of the telegraph, that Shakespeare anticipated most subsequent 
discoveries. 


N this obstinate country, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent 
denunciations of everything from Constantinople, Turkish baths 

still exist. Persons who have a great deal of time and a great deal 
of money on hand, and who do not object to be parboiled, find 
them, I understand, very agreeable. Everything is provided in these 
establishments, extending even to a special channel for the indulgence 
of a beneficent spirit. A box is placed at our principal Hummums, 
or Hamaum, for donations for ‘the shampooer,’ or sham poor (these 
Turkish names are too much for me). But this admirable cure for 
sciatica, rheumatism, lumbago (see advertisements) is not, of course, to 
be thought of except by persons of considerable pecuniary means. A 
man, therefore, has surely deserved well of his country who shall have 
discovered, or at least made public, a cheap substitute for this remedy; 
and Iamthat man, I was travelling through Lancashire last week in a 
railway carriage, in which I had the honour to escort the Lady Violet 
Plantagenet with her lapdog, Cora, when one of the aborigines entered it. 
He was a big, rough fellow, who in any other county you would have 
thought had made a mistake in getting into a first-class compartment ; 
but he had a mill worth ten thousand a year. He entered into conver- 
sation not only with me (which I could forgive), but with the Lady 
Violet, who, I am afraid, was rather amused with him. He observed 
that she was looking white—she is called “ The Lily of Belgravia ”"— 
and she acknowledged that she suffered from neuralgia. 

“ Nobody should do that, ma’am,” observed he, “ for there is a 
sovereign remedy for it.” 

“ Indeed !” said she, with a faint, sweet smile. “I should like to 
know what it is.” 

“It is dargile.” 

She took out a lovely set of ivory tablets, and said, “How do 
you spell it?” She thought it was a patent medicine. 
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“I said dargile. D o g, darg, 0 i, ile, dargile.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried I, “ dog-oil ?” 

“ Yes, it never fails. Take a darg, like that” (he pointed to Cora, 
a King Charles’s spaniel), “ and bile him down. Then apply the ile so 
obtained externally.” 

Lady Violet was silent. I do not even now know what she 
thought, for she never revealed it to me. I still share this important 
secret with her ladyship, and whenever Cora waddles into the room, 
we exchange a significant smile. 


T is from one point of view at least a waste of time for science to 
proceed developing the offensive power of explosives and the 
capacity for resistance of armour, seeing that she is already in posses- 
sion of means that will, when used, put guns and torpedoes to open 
shame. It is no secret that one of our most eminent men of science 
is in possession of a weapon—I will so call it to avoid any indication 
of its nature—by aid of which he can annihilate an entire army in 
the course of a few minutes, disposing of it as completely and as 
easily as the avenging angel disposed of the hosts of Sennacherib. 
Should he choose to lend the Turks the knowledge he possesses, 
Russian advance towards the Bosphorus would meet with a speedy 
and final check. It would be ill, however, for the peace of 
Christendom if Islam got undisputed possession of a secret of this 
importance, seeing that she, instead of Russia, might begin to indulge 
in dreams of universal conquest. If, accordingly, our discoverer 
wishes to treat the Russians as the corpus vile that is reserved for 
experiments, it is to be hoped he will undertake himself the conduct 
of affairs, and will keep to himself what is secret in his invention. I 
wonder if the knowledge that such a fearful means of destruction 
was possessed by men would put an end to war. The mention of 
an agent like this is likely to move derision in certain quarters. I 
know, however, enough about it to believe in the possibility of using it 
with more terrible results than have yet been seen or dreamed of in 
warfare. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 














